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The Month of All 


OU may take your winters southward, 
You may have your golden Junes, 
You may have your summer mountains 
Or your eastern fog-swept dunes; 
But [’ll take the first red ember, 
Where the Painter works his will, 
» When it’s morning in September, 
it’s noon-day in September, 
| Or it’s twilight in September, 
And the flame is on the hill. 


—Grantland Rice 
in “Songs of the Open.” 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


A Word to the Wise Is Sufficient 


QuesTION: Which school shall it be? 
ANSWER: The.one advertised in the Volta Review for me. 


Your Order Will Have Prompt Attention 


Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College offers courses in 
the Jena Method of Speech-Reading during the aca- 
demic year 1928-1929. Students enter at the begin- 
ning of any term: fall, September 26; winter, January 
2; spring, April 1. For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 


Department of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Bessie L. Whitaker, A.M., Associate Professor—Anna M. Bunger, Assistant 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 
Regular Course: Normal Training: 
30 individual lessons and varied class practice. All Normal work is under the personal super 


vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 


Advanced Course: classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
“Gre for all grades of the work. 

e edvanced course includes | lectures, up Special Class for Public School Teachers: 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 3 

Exercises adapted for use among children. 
exercises on subjects of general interest are Ada 
ress: 
aided sash yeor. 601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Copley Square, | 
Send for Catalog BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New England School of Speech-Reading 


ANNOUNCING | 


Fall Opening, October 1, 1928 


Regular and Normai Courses 
Special Graded Classes 
Round Table Timely Topics 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIECLER 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Volta Review 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Deaf Graduates of Hearing Schools 
and Colleges 


By B. TimBertake and Maser R. Hunter 


“6 ORN totally deaf, graduated 
B from a school for the deaf at 

the age of 15, from a prepara- 

tory school for students with normal 
hearing at the age of 18, and from 
Harvard University with the degree of 


§.B. at the age of 22.” 

“Totally deafened at the age of 4, 
graduated from a school for the deaf at 
the age of 17, from a preparatory school 
for students with normal hearing at the 
age of 21, and from Mount Holyoke 


’ College with the degree of A.B. at the 


age of 25. Was an editor on the col- 
lege magazine.” 

“Brothers, both born totally deaf, 
graduated from a school for the deaf at 
the respective ages of 16 and 18, from 
a high school for hearing students at 
the ages of 19 and 21, and from Har- 
vard University at the ages of 23 and 
25, the older brother as a civil engineer, 
and the younger with the degree of B.S., 
magna cum laude.” 

“Born totally deaf, or deafened in 
tarly infancy, graduated from a school 
for the deaf at the age of 15, from 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf at the 
age of 20, from George Washington 
University with the degree of. A.B. at 
the age of 26, and from the same uni- 
versity with the degree of M.A. at the 
age of 27.” 

“Totally deafened in infancy, gradu- 
ated from a school for the deaf at the 
age of 14, from a high school for hear- 
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ing students at the age of 17, and from 
the University of California with the 
degree of B.A. at the age of 21.” 

These are a few of the thrilling rec- 
ords recently secured by the Volta 
Bureau. But let us tell you all about it. 

During the summer of 1925 an inter- 
national conference of educators of the 
deaf was held in London, England. On 
that occasion some of the American 
delegates were amazed to discover that 
their European colleagues apparently did 
not believe their statement that many 
deaf boys and girls in America, after 
completing preparatory work in schools 
for the deaf, pursued their higher edu- 
cation with hearing students. Return- 
ing to this country, the travelers were 
still further amazed to learn that there 
were superintendents of schools on this 
side of the Atlantic also who were 
skeptical on this subject. 

Because of these facts, the Volta 
Bureau has made a survey (a very mod- 
est and unpretentious survey, to be sure, 
but a real effort nevertheless) for the 
purpose of finding out how many 
students, despite the handicap of deaf- 
ness severe enough to necessitate pre- 
liminary education in a school for the 
deaf or instruction from trained teach- 
ers of the deaf, have succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles offered by courses 
in high schools and colleges. 

We are offering, herewith, the rec- 
ords of one hundred and seventy-two 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


A Word to the Wise Is Sufficient 


QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 


Which school shall it be? 
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ning of any term: fall, September 26; winter, January 


2; spring, April 1. 
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Deaf Graduates of Hearing Schools 
and Colleges 


By JosEpHINE B. TimBertake and Maser R. Hunter 


“6 ORN totally deaf, graduated 

B from a school for the deaf at 

the age of 15, from a prepara- 

tory school for students with normal 

hearing at the age of 18, and from 

Harvard University with the degree of 
§.B. at the age of 22.” 


“Totally deafened at the age of 4, 
graduated from a school for the deaf at 
the age of 17, from a preparatory school 
for students with normal hearing at the 
age of 21, and from Mount Holyoke 
College with the degree of A.B. at the 
age of 25. Was an editor on the cdl- 
lege magazine.” 

“Brothers, both born totally deaf, 
graduated from a school for the deaf at 
the respective ages of 16 and 18, from 
a high school for hearing students at 
the ages of 19 and 21, and from Har- 
vard University at the ages of 23 and 
25, the older brother as a civil engineer, 
and the younger with the degree of B.S., 
magna cum laude.” 

“Born totally deaf, or deafened in 
early infancy, graduated from a school 
for the deaf at the age of 15, from 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf at the 
age of 20, from George Washington 
University with the degree of A.B. at 
the age of 26, and from the same uni- 
versity with the degree of M.A. at the 
age of 27.” 

“Totally deafened in infancy, gradu- 
ated from a school for the deaf at the 
age of 14, from a high school for hear- 


ing students at the age of 17, and from 
the University of California with the 
degree of B.A. at the age of 21.” 

These are a few of the thrilling rec- 
ords recently secured by the Volta 
Bureau. But let us tell you all about it. 

During the summer of 1925 an inter- 
national conference of educators of the 
deaf was held in London, England. On 
that occasion some of the American 
delegates were amazed to discover that 
their European colleagues apparently did 
not believe their statement that many 
deaf boys and girls in America, after 
completing preparatory work in schools 
for the deaf, pursued their higher edu- 
cation with hearing students. Return- 
ing to this country, the travelers were 
still further amazed to learn that there 
were superintendents of schools on this 
side of the Atlantic also who were 
skeptical on this subject. 

Because of these facts, the Volta 
Bureau has made a survey (a very mod- 
est and unpretentious survey, to be sure, 
but a real effort nevertheless) for the 
purpose of finding out how many 
students, despite the handicap of deaf- 
ness severe enough to necessitate pre- 
liminary education in a school for the 
deaf or instruction from trained teach- 
ers of the deaf, have succeeded in over- 
coming the obstacles offered by courses 
in high schools and colleges. 

We are offering, herewith, the rec- 
ords of one hundred and seventy-two 
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This is, we think, not 
more than half the number of those who 
have achieved this distinction, but we 
are presenting only records which were 
sent to us with all the necessary details 


such students. 


completed. In most cases the data were 
furnished by the schools for the deaf 
which the students had attended. In 
many cases, the high schools, colleges, 
and students themselves also collabo- 
rated in supplying the 
Every school for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada was given an oppor- 
tunity to place its former students on 
this roll of honor, and we are most 
grateful for the interest and coopera- 
tion shown. 

The actual compilation required much 
more time and correspondence than we 
had foreseen. Consequently, no men- 
tion is made of graduations in 1928. 
We hope, however, to continue this rec- 
ord-making, and eventually to have at 
the Volta Bureau a complete card index 
of all former students of schools for 
the deaf who have competed success- 
fully with hearing students in securing 
their higher education. 

Perhaps you will find errors or omis- 
sions in the list. If so, we shall greatly 
appreciate your assistance in correcting 
them; and if you can help us secure rec- 
ords of still more graduates, we shall be 
doubly grateful. 

This is a generation of hero-worship- 
pers. We hang with breathless interest 
on the thrilling stories of the conquerors 
of the air and the Arctic. We stand 
for hours in cold or heat in hopes of 
catching a glimpse of them, or receiv- 
ing a smile or a handshake. 

The young men and women whose 
records are indicated here by small, un- 
spectacular letters and figures are just 
as truly heroes as those for whose hom- 
age we throng the streets. The diffi- 
culties in their paths have been just as 
real as the drifted snow, the blinding ice, 
or the terrible winds, and their ways 
have often been more lonely than those 
of the explorers. We should like to 
give in full the story of each one. Most 


information. 


The Volta Review 


of them were helped by ability to speak 
and read the lips, but some (even the 
most skilful lip-readers) found that in- 
different professors, careless speech, or 
other classroom conditions barred all 
possibility of understanding lectures. 
Others, to whose dauntlessness we can 
only. bow in wonder and admiration, 
had not even the assistance of intelli- 
gible speech and could not understand 
the speech of others. One of these says, 
a bit belligerently, “Nobody can say 
that my success was due to speech and 
lip-reading.” Another, eager to make 
the way less steep for his successors, 
writes, “I consider lip-reading an abso- 
lutely necessary part of a deaf child’s 
education. It is a positive handicap in 
active business life not to be able to 
read the lips. The fact that I managed 
to get along without it is all the more 
reason for stressing the importance of 
lip-reading, for if I had mastered it, my 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology would not have been so 
hard, and my life in active business 
would be much easier. You may use 
my name in this connection.” [He is 
Daniel Charles Picard, B.S.] 

Let us not convey the impression that 
all deaf children can do what these have 
done. An appallingly large number, 
from every school, leave without even 
grammar-school certificates, and never 
receive any more instruction. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident, however, 
not only in America but in Europe, that 
there are deaf children who are able to 
acquire higher education and for whom 
it should be provided. Would it not be 
well to instill into them, from their 
earliest years, the ambition to secure 
this higher learning in the world of the 
unhandicapped among whom they must 
eventually live? 

Elsewhere in this number of the 
Votta Review are biographical sketches 
of three girls who have reached this 
goal. It can be done; it has been done; 
it is being done. Shall we not help to 
strengthen the efforts of those who may 
do more of it? 
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23.58 | 4% Cc Day School, Cleveland 1914 15 East | Technical High School, Cleve- 
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| sionally 
hool (night | None 
| Rec’d Certif.| Not given | | 
1918 18 Mass. College of Pharmacy | 1922 | 22 | Ph. None 
Kansas City, Junior Colleze, Kansas City, | Not given 
1927 20 Mo. | 
It Lake City 1920 21 | None 
lustrial Arts 1926 27 | 
SEE AR ae University of Rochester 1925 | 24 B.A. Assistance of 
il, Canton 1924 17 Comptometer College in 1926 | | None 
| 
hool (3-year | None 
1923 18 | 
University of Penna. 1913(?) | 23(?) D.D.S. None 
ligh School 1921 19 Case School of Applied Sci- | | None 
ence, Cleveland (2% yrs.) 
eee sane pL Mass. Inst. of Technology 1903 25 i B.S. Use of fellow. 
| 1905 19 University of Iowa 1909 } 23 | B.A. Ph.G.| Not given 


| 
4 
3 


al Assistance or Privileges 
ived in School or College 


Extent to Which Speech and 
Lip-Reading Were Responsible 


COMMENTS 


for Success 
given | Entirely | Was among the best in class of hearing students—average 96% in final examinations. 
given Entirely | : 
given Not given Studying pharmacy. 
Speech—large extent 

| Lip-reading—small extent 
P Large extent Has been employed by Westinghouse Company ever since receiving degree. Formed of deaf cung people ; 
work and improvement in his town. athlon * for social 

given Small extent 


given 

e as backward hearing chil- 

» of coach 


antageous seat 


antageous seat 
antageous seat 


given 


with assignments 
given 


» known 


| 
eration of instructor | 


7 

given 

of hearing sister in same 

given 


of coach at Polytechnic 
zh School 


ss to lecturers’ notes occa- 
nally 


given 


stance of note-takers 


| 
of fellow-student’s notes ! 


given 


Large extent 
Large extent 


Large extent 


Large extent 
Entirely 


Entirelv 


Fair degree 
Entirely 
Small extent 


Large extent 
Entirely 

Entirely 

Large extent 

Not given 
Speech—Small extent 


Lip-reading—no extent 
Small extent 


Large extent 
Entirely 
Large extent 


Not given 


Large extent 


Entirely 
Large extent 
Entirely 
Some extent 


Speech—small extent 
Lip-reading—entirely 
Large extent 
Entirely 
Speech—small extent 
Lip-reading—large extent 
Limited extent 
Large extent 
Entirely 

Small extent 

Large extent 
Speech—fair extent 


Lip-reading—no_ extent 
Not given 


Honor student. 
Finished High School in 3% years. 


Took a general course in High School, completing same in 3% instead of 4 years. Won a scholarship for special art. 


Holds a responsible position as chemist with the Graselli Chemical Works. 


The Principal of West Denver High School says, “She did one year’s work with us in Botany, Chemistry, English and” 
pe ag Science and did excellent ‘A’ work in each.” After graduating from Denver University, she did some research 
work there. 

Is now student draftsman. 


Graduated from Gallaudet College in 1916 with degree B. Ph. 
Has own printing business. 


Returned to McKinley and completed four-year course, but stayed for three years to do it. 


Took part in school journalism work and did as much, if not ‘more, than average pupil. Is associate editor of humor 
cog and on editorial board of newspaper, home economics magazine and yearbook. Has contributed to the Volts 
eview. 


Attended Arkadelphia, Ark., Public Hearing School through fourth grade, then Central Institute from Feb, 1914, until 
June, 1917, Returned to Arkadelphia Public School and graduated in 1922, then went back to Central Institute for spe 
speech work in 1923. Entered Ouachita College in Jan., 1924, and stayed till June, 1926. Discontinued and entered Colum- 
bia College of Physical Education and Expression in Sept., 1926. Left in Dec., 1926, and returned to Ouachita College in 
ae 1927, ge - in June, 1927. Attended Chautauqua, New York, Summer School of Physical Education during 
the summer of 1927. 


Finished High School with 18 credits, all recommended grades. Now in college doing excellent work. 


Owner of drug store for past five years. Has been in charge of pharmacy and milk laboratory at the Boston Fivatine 
Hospital for one year. 

One of the 49 pupils who made the Honor Society in Central High School out of a class of 550. Is doing exce 
work in journalism. 


Found speech-reading useful for conversational purposes with professors and students outside of classes. , 
Before learning to read the lips this student was rapidly failing in school. After three years im a § ial class s fe be 
able to go to High School with hearing students. Is nowa typist and does general office work for the Roger- 
Advertising Company, Canton, Ohio 


Entered Kozminski at age of 8 with no vocabulary and no speech. . 


Lip-Reading helped very little in lectures, but was a great help socially. 


© to Massachusetts Institute of Technology to study Aeronautical 
artin Company three years ago, due to several promotions as engimecr, 
decided he has learned as much as he would have T 


b oing to M. I. T. 

Received degrees of B. A. and M. A. from Gallaudet. Considers lip-reading an absolutely essential part of a deaf child's 

education. Is strongly impressed by this fact because of his own lack of ability along this line. tot Pa. De : 

Granted leave of absence by chemical firm for whom he is working, and is now completing studies for Fh. ». chem 
istry at Johns Hopkins. 


Left Case School of Applied Science intending to 
Engineering, but since starting with the Glenn L. 


| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| : 
| 2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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62 ho ton 8 School for the Deaf os of School for Hearing Stude 
<3 a°s Attended Attende 
28-127| Congenital! 4 Clarke School | 1895 15 ‘| Browne & Nichols School, 
| | bridge, Mass. 
28-128 11 mos. B Clarke School | 1919 18 well Textile School 
28-129 9 Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1925 Not given Johnstown High School 
28-130) 8% A School, W. Hartford 
2.13 5 B Day _ or Cleveland, O. 1920 16 Lane Technical High Scho 
28-132 7 Cc Glarke School 1875 18 Williston Seminary 
2133 6 mos. Cc Clarke School 1913 17 fne High School 
28-134] Congenital C | State School, Rome, N. Y. 1926 19 haca a of Printing 
| mercia 
28-135] 10 i y Day School, San Francisco 1914 15 Polytechnic High School, San 
cisco 
28-136 13 e State School, Talladega, Ala. 1919 21 Massey Business College 
28-137, 18 mos. Cc Home School, 2201 Belmont High School, Marengo, Ot 
Ave., Philadelphia | 1909 12 ; 
28-138} Infancy Day School, Cleveland 1921 17 High 
evelan 
28-139) 10 A Day School, Kenosha, Wis. | 1926 13 ry Central Junior 
Schoo 
28-140] 1 in Clarke School 1921 20 High School 
28-141 4 C Day School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 1910 14 Fond du Lac High School 
28-142) 11 B A. G. Bell Day School, Chicago] 1920 16 Lehman Junior High |: 
: Day School, Canton, re) | 1923 19 Canton 
McKinley Senior High 
Canton 
28-143] Congenital B State School, Ogden, Utah 1919 22 
28-144 1 Cc Home School, 2201 Belmont | Heston Public School, Phi 
Ave., Philadelphia 1913 ll 
28-145| "12 Cc Day School, Canton, O. 1917 17 McKinley High School, Can 
28-146 7 A Horace Mann School 1922 14 East Boston High School 
28-147| Infancy A St. Mary’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 1924 16 Buffalo Comptometer Schc 
28-148 9 B State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1913 18 Central High School, Phila 
— 5 [ Horace Mann School 1916 15 Dorchester High School 
28-150 a c Day School, San Francisco 1912 14 Girls’ High School, San Fra 
28-151] Unknown A Day School. Canton, O. 1923 15 McKinley High School, Can 
28-152; Congenital c Parker Practice Day School, Parker High School, Chicag 
| Chicago 1922 15 
28-153}  &mos. B State School, Kansas (1 yr.) pak om: Polytechnic High School, Le 
| Clarke School (3 or 4 yrs.) 1922 15 geles 
Day School, Los Angeles 
| Early Day School, Los Angeles 1920 Vv Polytechnic High School, Lo 
28-154] Childhood i geles 
28-155] 8 c Clarke School 1901 16 } High School, Spencer, Mass. 
28-156) 4 Cc Clarke School Kentucky College for om 
(Junior College) (graduated 
12th grade) 
28-157| 2 B State School, Ogden, Utah 1913 20 } 
Gallaudet College gas 
Infancy A State School, Ogden, Utah 
Gallaudet College 
28-159} a. A St. Mary’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 1925 17 Hurst’s Business School 
sae Congenital S Clarke School 1895 16 Cambridge High School 
28-161| Congenital Cc Clarke School 1895 18 Cambridge Manual Training 
| High School 
28-162 oe Clarke School 1907 17 Lynn Classical High School 
28-163} 15 mos. Cc Clarke School 1908 16 
28-164 ae Cc Clarke Sch 1898 16 Charlestown High School 
28-165} Congenital A Miss AB ee School, Macon, Public Schools, Adel, Ga. 
| Ga. (left at 11 years) eu eet 
28-166] Infancy Cc Day School, Los Angeles 1916 20 Hollywood High School 
Poly vechale High School, Lo: 
‘ geles 
28-167 9 mos. A Parker Practice School, Chicag Chicago School (8th grade 
| (until 11% years old) Centrai ing class) 
i | Institute (3 yrs.) met ab High School, Enid, Okla. 
28-168 5 B Agi — State School, Ogden, Utah 1907 16 
ater 
28-169 6o0r7 ty State School, Staunton, Va. | 1920 17 
Gallaudet College | 1925 22 
28-170|  6mos. Cc Clarke School | 1922 18 Our Lady of the Elms, Chi: 
| Mass. (1922-23) 
Technical High School, Sprir 
2 Mass. (1924-25) 
28-171| Congenital Cc Parker Practice Day School, High School, Oshkosh, Wis 
Chicago {3923 18 
8 Cc Day School, Newark, N. J. 1, 1921 15 | Central High School, Newark 
' 
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ng Students 3 eat College for Hearing 3 ed £2 Special Assistance or Privileges | Extent to 
23 Students Attended 23 #3 eceived in School or College | Lip-Reading 
as <s as <s Ag for 
; School, Cam- ‘in - Harvard - 1902 | S&B. Not given Not given 
given Not given Not given 
ot given s ot given o ven 
— Conn. Agricultural College | 1915 23 B.A. of other students’ note 
s ip-reading 
igh School 1924 20 silt Advantageous seat Large extenf 
1877 20 Stevens Institute of Tech- 1881 24 M.E. None Speech—larg¢ 
| nology, Hoboken, N. J. . Lip-reading 
” 1916 20 Not given Not given 
Printing (com- None 
chool, San Fran- None Entirely 
College 1922 24 Not given Entirely 
engo, Ohio | 1917 20 te None Entirely 
High School, | on “a Did some writing Large extent 
Junior High wn e |. Not given Not given 
Not given | Not given | University of Nebraska Sch. 1926 25 B.S. Not given Not given 
nh School 1914 one ntirely 
High School, ae Help with assignments. Al-| Speech—large 
oe ass | | lowed study during recitation | Lip-reading— 
High School | in some classes. Wrote les- 
1927 23 sons in history 
College, 1925 28 B.S. Access to students’ notes Very small 
gan, Uta 
hool, Phila. 1918 16 | None Entirely 
hool, Canton, O. | 1920 20 Wames's — of Western 1924 24 B.A. Not given Not given 
eserve niversity 
| School 1926 18 | Advantageous seat Fair degree 
‘ter School 1926 18 Not given Large extent 
ool, Phila. 1916 21 Philadelphia Divinity Seh. Not given | Not given B.D. Not given Large extent 
school 1921 20 Salle University (at None Entirely 
present 
, San Francisco 1916 18 None Large extent 
hool, Canton, O. 1927 19 ; ie: None Uncertain 
ol, Chicago 1926 19 Armour Institute of Tech- ! None Entirely 
nology (at present) | | 
School, Los An- | Help of coach Large extent 
1927 20 ; 
school, Los An- Ueiversity of California | ail Help of coach in High School Large extent 
1924 21 (part of one semester) | | : : 
cer, Mass. 1904 19 Business College (1 yr.) | | dpa Not given Not given 
for Women | | Not given Not given 
ot given 
icles teal University of Utah | 1922 | 29 | B.A Sometimes granted absence from| Speech—large 
| 1923 30 M.A — that were useless to| Lip-reading—s 
atten 
University of Utah ue | | Not given Large extent 
a. 1926 “18 Cooperation of instructor Large extent 
chool 1898 19 Harvard—Mechanical Engi- | 1902 { 23 i nas oy Not given Not given 
neering cum laude 
Training and Harvard—Civil Engineering | 1902 25 | Not given Large extent 
also graduated from Harvar 
gh School 1911 21 Mount Helpake, é 1915 | 25 A.B. Not given Not given 
“a Ohio State University 1917 25 Not given Hot given es given 
School 1902 ot given Not given 
lel, Ga. | 1922 | 17 Pan-American College of | 5 Special help of teacher during | Large extent 
Commerce, Miami (1 yr.) first two years at Public Sch. 
chool eae eae | Help of coach Large extent 
School, Los An- te | 
th grade hear- od - Harvard University 1927 23 B.A. Some outside tutoring None 
i, Okla. 1923 19 ! | 
| ae pee University of Utah 1915 | 24 | B.S. None Uncertain 
College of Pharmacy 1927 | 24 Small extent 
shorthand in stume sign 
thool, Springfield Course in 1927 
! | 
kosh, Wis. 1927 22 | Cooperation of teachers 
; ip-reading— 
il, Newark, N, J.! 1926 | 19 New Jersey Law College | I. Some coaching. Notes of fellow | Large extent 
(at present) i | students i 
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Assistance or Privileges 
ed in School or College 


Extent to Which Speech and 


Lip-Reading Were Responsible 


for Success 


COMMENTS 


iven 


iven 
iven 
other students’ note 


| 
| 
s | 
mtageous seat 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


writing 
iven 


iven 


with assignments. Al. | 
i study during recitation | 


ome classes. Wrote les- 
in history 
Mae to students’ notes 


iven 


Metageous seat 
miven 


MS 


of coach 


mmgof coach in High School 


iven 


iven 


| 
imes granted absence from 
“| that were useless to 
1 

fiven 


of instructor 
iven 


Sfrom deaf brother, who! 
graduated from Harvard 
iver 


riven 
iven 
1 help of teacher during 
[me two years at Public Sch. 
of coach 


outside tutoring 


ate wrote lectures in 
thand in Costume Design 
marse in 


of teachers 


coaching. Notes of fellow {, 
ments 


Not given 

Not given 

Not given 
Speech—fair extent 
Lip-reading—no_ extent 
Large extent 
Speech—large extent 
Lip-reading—no extent 
Not given 

50% 

Entirely 


Entirely 
Entirely 


Large extent 
Not given 
Not given 
Entirely 


Speech—large extent 
Lip-reading—no extent 


Very small extent 
Entirely 

Not given 

Fair degree 

Large extent 
Large extent 
Entirely 

Large extent 
Uncertain 

Entirely 


Large extent 


Large extent 

Not given 

Not given 

Speech—large extent 
Lip-reading—small extent 
Large extent 


Large extent 
Not given 


Large extent in High School 
Not given 

Not given 

Not given 

Large extent 


Large extent 
None 


Uncertain 
Small extent 


Not given 


Speech—small extent 
Lip-reading—large extent 
Large extent 


Consulting mining and petroleum engineer. 


Graduated from Lowell Textile School, but date not given. 


Poor eyesight prevented lip-reading. 


The Ithaca School of Printing gives a course in Linotype Operation and General Printing. Student completed the course 
in six months, the regular term, with honors, with a class of hearing boys. 


Banker. 


Cannot read lips because of poor eyesight. Uses an acousticon, but after first year rarely used it in class. Plans to 
| study art. During the four years at High School earned all spending money, and more, working in an art shop. 
In school was usually, if not always, on the honor roll. 


Has been employed by the U. S. Government in the Bureau of Public Roads as a Junior Engineering Draftsman for 2% 
years. Speech and lip-reading helped much in individual conversation, but almost none in class. 


Average, 92 per cent. 
Pastor of All Souls’ Church, Philadelphia. 


Speech was normal. Was quite a good lip-reader, but always insisted he had no use for it. 


Did not complete last two years at college because of eye trouble. Scholarship pupil. 


Left Gallaudet College at end of junior year to work three years. Lip-reading useless in lecture rooms, but very valuable 
at interviews or in personal conversation. 


Left Gallaudet at end of junior year. 


Depended on textbooks in college. 


After graduation from college took three courses in School of Business Administration, Bostcn University. 


Organizer of Boston Oral Club and active in many lines of social work. 


| Did not go directly to High School from Elementary School. 
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School for the Deaf 34 School for Hearing Stud 
e Dea 2 ool for Hearing Students Coll for i 
mz, A A as <3 
28-1 | Congenital A Day School, Los Angeles 1916 14 Polytechnic H. S., Les Angeles 1921 18 Stanford University (3 yrs.) 
of Southern Cali- 
28-2 6 Cc Day School, Cleveland 1921 13 East Technical H. S., Cleveland 1925 7 cg Maw 
28-3 12 C Clarke School Art Students’ League, N. Y. City} 
Royal Acad. of Munich, Bavaria 1886 
28-4 3 Cc Clarke School 1880 16 Mies {Abbott's School, Providence, 
Art School in Cleveland (designing) 1898 34 
28-5 Infancy Cc Home School, 2201 Belmont Public School, North Haven, Me. 1920 16 
Ave., Philadelphia 1915 11 
28-7 | Cong.(?) c Clarke School 1920 18 Loomis Preparatory School 1923 2 a aoe Uni- 
t 
28-8 | Congenital | C | State School, Omaha, Nebr. 1921 21 North Loup, Nebr., High School | 1922 2 Warne ' Normal” Teachers 
ege University of Ne- | 
28-9 | Congenital | C St. Mary's, Buffalo, N. Y. 1925 17 Burrough’s School 1926 18 sends 
28-10 7 A Clarke School 1903 18 Newton High School 1906 21 University of Pittsburgh |— 
28-11 Cc Day School, Lincoln, Nebr. Lincoln Public Schoo! (grades 6-8) | 1922 4 Ge 
incoln Hi a 
28-12 7. C | State School, Danville, Ky. | 1913 15 Louisville Manual Training 1918 7 ecg : 
28-13 | Congenital c Clarke School 1915 20 Northampton Commercial College 1917 22 Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
e ch 
Academy, Easthampton Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ass 1 24 al  Transierred to Clarke |. 
28-14 | Congenital A Day School, Chicago Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles 1921 23 Sam 
Day School, Los Angeles 1917 19 | ata! 
28-15 2% ¢ Home School, 2201 Belmont George Washington P. S., Phila. 1920 15 a 
Ave., Philadelphia 1915 10 
28-16 8 Cc Day School, New York City 1914 16 Stuyvesant H. §S., N. Y. City 1918 20 Mechanics Institute (3 yrs. 
evening course) 
28-17 | Congenital Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 198 Not given Altoona High ool 1913 Not given | Ohio State University 
28-18 : A State School, Mt. Airy, Penna. 1895 21 Central High School, Philadelphia 1899 25 
28-19 | Congenital B Miss sonar 9 School, Ken- Grammar Sch., Muskogee, Okla. 1913 14 i 
sington, M 1910 11 High School. Muskogee, Okla. 1917 18 
28-20 6 A State School, Rome, N. Y. 1926 17 —— State — of Printing 1927 17 3 
6 mos. course 
28-21 | Congenital A Day School, Chicago uous oe Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles 1917 22 cor 
. Day School, Los Angeles 1914 19 
28-22 | Congenital ¢ Clarke School 1924 21 Springfield Technical H. S. 1927 24 Bliss meets 2. Wash- | 
ington, t t 
28-23 | Infancy State School, Olathe, Kan. Wisconsin H. S., Madison 
Day School, Horace Mann 1915 13 Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Calif. 1920 18 
28-24 7 Cc Clarke School 1898 18 Chelsea, Mass., High School 1901 21 Mass. —_ of " ee 
architecture 
28-25 13 Cc State School, Mystic, Conn. 1919 17 Chapman Technical High School, pane 
New London, Conn. 1923 20 
28-26 | Congenital Cc Day School, Cleveland 1921 16 Cleveland High School 1924 19 Ohio ae University (at | 
present 
28-27 | Congenital C Day School, Cleveland 1924 19 East Technical H. S., Cleveland 1927 22 = —_ s ? Applied | 
ience, Clevelan 
28-28 4 Cc Home School, 2201 Belmont Grade and High Schools, Browns- 
: Ave., Philadelphia 1914 9 ville, Pa. 1923 18 
28-29 | Congenital Cc Day School, Tacoma, Wash. 1921 16 Stadium H. S., Tacoma, Wash. 1925 20 - 
28-30 | Congenital A Beidler Day School, Chicago 1925 14 Tuley H. S., Chicago (2-yr. course) 1927 16 } 
28-31 2% Cc Clarke School 1891 19 Ohio Dental College, Cin- 
cinnati 
28-32 8% c Day School, Los Angeles 1914 18 Polytechnic High School, Los Sawyer's Business College, 
7 Angeles 1917 21 Los Angeles 
28-33 | Congenital Cc Day School, New York City 1914 16 East Orange High School, New Stevens Institute of Tech- 
Jersey 1918 20 nology, Hoboken, N. j. 
28-34 2 Clarke School 1921 18 Calera Springs High School 1925 22 Colorado 
prings ior 
28-35 | Congenital Cc Day School, Cincinnati | 1920(?) 16 Woodward High School, Cincinnati 1924(?) 20 
28-36 | 13 Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. | 1914 19 bar > ra High School, Phila- “ 2 University of Pennsylvania | 
elphia 
78-37 | 7 A State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. pub ss Chicago School of Nursing 1927" 35 ~ 
i 
28-38 | Congenital Cc Clarke School 1922 16 Leavenworth, Kansas, High School! mire - Union College. Schenectady, | _. 
Central High School, Wash.,D.C.| N. Y. (Junior) 
| Polytechnic Prep., C. D. S.. | 
Brooklyn 1925 19 
28-39 | Congenital B Clarke School 1895 17 Colby Academy, New London, ae 1899 21 gl University, Provi- - 
1 20 University. Lin- |. 
28 Congenital Cc Clarke School Tecumseh, Nebr., High School 192 col, Neb, 
28-41! Infancy ¢ Miss McCowen’s School, Chicago Polytechnic High School, cand University of California, Los 
| Day School. Los Angeles | 1919 14 Angeles 1923 17 Angeles J 


*A—Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. 


B-Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. 


C--Unable to hear speech. 
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ig Students of College for Heari one Special 
<3 as Ag 
Les Angeles | 1921 18 Stanford University (3 yrs.) } Some 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at present. 
S., Cleveland 1925 17 Miami University | Advan 
ue, N. Y. City Not g 
nich, Bavaria 1886 27 
bol, Providence, | Not g 
land (designing) 1898 34 
Haven, Me. 1920 16 
None 
University of Michigan 1908 29 D.D.S. None 
School | 1923 Boston Northeastern Uni- 
; | versity (accounting) Not g 
High School | 1922 22 Wayne Normal _ Teachers’ 
| College University of Ne- elp 
| braska ectu 
| 1926 18 Specia 
I 1906 21 University of Pittsburgh nes None 
(special course) 
bol (grades 6-8) 1922 14 University of Nebraska (at 
1 1926 18 present) canon None 
Training 1915 17 None 
ercial College 1917 22 Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Easthampton nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1919 24 (1 yr.) Transferred to Clarke 
Univ. Worcester, Mass. 1924 | 29 B.A. None 
Los Angeles 1921 23 Help | 
P. S., Phila. 1920 15 i None 
N. Y. City 1918 20 Mechanics Institute (3 yrs. 1921 23 Scie None 
evening course) 
ool 1913 Not given | Ohio State University 1917 Not given B.A. None 
skogee, Okla. 1913 14 None 
gee, Okla. 1917 18 
of Printing 1927 17 Not 
Los Angeles 1917 22 Help | 
hl H. S. 1927 24 Bliss Not g 
ington, D. C. (at present 
fladison Stanford University 1925 23 Mothe 
alo Alto, Calif. 1920 18 with 
gh School 1901 21 Mass. Institute of Tech- 1906 26 B.S. Not gi 
nology (architecture) 1907 27 M.S. 
High School, Not gi 
n. 1923 20 
ool 1924 19 Ohio State University (at None 
present) 
S., Cleveland 1927 22 se School of Applied Advan 
Science, Cleveland 
hools, Browns- None, 
1923 18 year 
oma, Wash. | 1925 20 Coope: 
igo (2-yr. course) 1927 16 Not gi 
Ohio Dental College, Cin- 1895 23 D.D.S. Not gi 
cinnati 
School, Los Sawyer’s Business College, 1924 28 Help 
1917 21 Los Angeles 
h School, New Stevens Institute of Tech- 1922 24 M.E None 
+ 1918 20 nology, Hoboken, N. J. 
High School 1925 22 Colorado College, Colorado = Not ¢ 
Springs (Senior) 
School, Phila- a . University of Pennsylvania 1921 26 B.S None 
Nursing 1927° 35 None 
as, High Schoo ayia oe: Union College. Schenectady, None 
b1, Wash., D.C. N. Y. (Junior) Pays 
| note: 
1925 19 
London, N. H. 1899 21 Brown University, Provi- Some 
dence, give 
High School 1921 20 Wesleyan University, Lin- | Coope: 
coln, Neb. (attended 2 pupi 
full years) 
School, Los University of California, Los 1927 21 B.A. Some 
1923 17 ngeles | 


t. C--Unable to hear speech. 


| 


Special Assistance or Privileges} Extent to Which Speech and 
Received in School or College saenomee - Were Responsible “COMMENTS 
or Success 
_} Some coaching in High School Large extent 
-| Advantageous Seat Entirely 
.| Not given Small extent Awarded bronze medal for drawing at Munich. Specialized later in miniature painting and children’s photography. 
“| Not given Small extent 
.| None Entirely Also attended Boston High School of Practical Arts 1920-1923,and Boston Trade School for Girls 1923-1925, 
None Speech helped to a large extent 
Not given Not given Accomplished 4 years’ work in 3 years at Loomis. Studying to pass examination for certified public accountant, 
J Help of hearing brother with | Small extent 
ectures in High ool 
Special help one hour daily Entirely 
| None Entirely Stenographer for 5 years in father’s office in Boston. Taught 3 years in Psychological Clinic at Pittsburgh (1913-1916). 
Now working as tutor with public schools of Newton. : : 
i Became deaf while attending 6th grade of public schools. Continued in regular classes, attending school for the deaf only 
.| None No extent for lip-reading. Discontinued this study for lack of time. Now specializing in chemistry at the University of Nebr. 
.| None Large extent 
“| None Fair degree 
.._ Help of coach Large extent 
_| None Entirely 
| None Large extent (fine lip-reader) | Was ready for Columbia University at the time the United States entered war. Columbia became a training camp, and 
refused to accept a deaf man. He then went to work, going to the course at Mechanics’ Institute in the evenings, where 
he graduated in Architectural Drafting. Later, he passed the Civil Servicé Examination for Junior Draftsman with the 
second highest rating among 80 participants. Is now employed in building department of the public schools of New 
York City, drafting plans for high school buildings. 
None No extent Received M.A. degree at Columbia. Studied in Paris, France (Sorbonne). 
..| None Large extent 
.| None Entirely Has taken academic course in chemistry. Is now employed in a bank, but expects to take a special course in accounting 
at the University of Oklahoma in September. 
_| Not given 50% 
_| Help of coach Large extent 
.| Not given Not given 


Mother attended college classes 
with student and took notes 

Not given 

Not given 


None 


Advantageous seat, some writing] 


None, with the exception of Ist 
year in public sch 

Cooperation of teachers 

Not given 

Not given 

Help of coach in High School 

None 

Not given 


Help of coach to take notes 
None 


None 

None in High School 

Pays students in college for 
notes | 


Some (nature of assistance not 
given) 

Cooperation from teachers and 
pupils 


Some coaching in High School 


Entirely in High School, but 
Entirely 
Entirely 

Not given 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 

Large extent 
Almost entirely 
Large extent 
Not given 


Entirely 
Entirely 


Large extent 


No extent 


Large extent 
Entirely 


Large extent 


Could hear and understand loud speech at less than one foot from 7 to 12. Could hear, though not understand, loud speech 
at about a foot up to 8 or 10 years ago. ad scholarships last 2 years at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Is 
now Associate Architect, U. S. Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. . 


Unable to hear speech until last year in High School. Experiments were made with radio earphones, and student first 
heard while using them. No evidence of any residual hearing before that, 


Member of several dental societies. 


Won honors in High School, also won his letter in athletics, and was editor of the school paper. Did excellent work in 
college. Has formed a club of deaf young people for social intercoursé, : 


Student says lip-reading did not help in classes, but did help outside. Can sometimes hear loud speech and cheers, but 
generally unable to hear speech. 
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Es 3 os sc 
tow School for the Deaf 28 School for Hearing Studen 
28-42 8% Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1926 17 Wilkes-Barre Business Coll 
28-43 | Cong.(?) C Clarke School 1922 19 Evening High School of 
: merce, Springfield, Mass. 
28-44 | Congenital C Miss Arbaugh’s School, Macon Maryland Tnstitute of Art, 
more, 
28-45 5 Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1919 16 Poa on Pay High and Latin § 
28-46 | Congenital c Kendall School, Wash., D. C. ; na Polytechnic High School, Lo: 
Day School, Los Angeles 1917 17 geles 
Private Teacher 
28-47 | Cong.(?) os Kendall School, Wash., D. C. 1910 15 
Gallaudet College 1915 20 
28-48 | Congenital ¢ Kozminski Day School, Chicago 1919 16 Hyde Park High School, Ct 
sated Congenital Cc Day School, Cleveland 1924 20 iam resale High § 
evelan 
28-50 | 6% State Preparatory School, B 
| (attended 5 yrs.) Colorado 
28-51 { Congenital Cc Clarke School 1891 15 Technical School of Cincinn: 
28-52 | Congenital B Evangelical-Lutheran Deaf-Mute Bensalem Township High S 
| Inst., Detroit 
State School, Mt. Airy Pa. 1923 18 
28-53 Infancy A Day School, Newark, N. J. 1923 15 Bordentown Academy 
| 
28-54 Congenital e Kozminski Day School, Chicago! 1905(?) 14(?) Lane Technical High School, 
cago 
28-55 | 12 c Clarke School 1924 20 Lincoln Grammar _ School, 
| chester, N. 
28-56 | 9 Cc St. Mary’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 1915 17 Hutchinson High School 
a 3 A State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1910 20 = 
4 Day School, Houghton, Mich. 1917 14 High “School, ‘Houghton, Mi 
28-59 5 c Clarke School 1906 17 High School, Spencer, Mass. 
ae | oss Day School, Ironwood, Mich. 1922 13 High School, Ironwood, Mic 
28-61 Infancy B State School, Sulphur, Okla. phen ree 
| Clarke School 1925 18 
sete 9 or 10 c Day School, Racine, Wis. 1920 13 High School, Racine, Wis. 
28-63 Infancy c a, Home School, Albany, Albany Boys’ Academy 
| 
28-64 5 c Gallaudet College 1921 22 
28-65 | Congenital Cc Dore & Delano Day Schools, McKinley High School, Chi 
| Chicago 1917 15 
28-66 | Congenital Cc Delano and_Beidler Day Crane Technical High §S 
Schools, Chicago 1922 15 Chicago 
28-67 | Congenital Day School, Newark, N. J. 1922 16 Girls’ ocational School, 
Co., New Jersey 
28-68 5 B St. Mary’s, Buffalo 1924 16 Central Continuation School 
28-69 | Congenital oy State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. 1894 19 Penna. School of Industrial 
28-70 7 Cc Day School, Bay City, Mich. ee ac Grammar School, Bay City, 
| High School, Bay City, Mi 
28-71 | Congenital c State School, Salem, Oregon 1912 15 Pearsiiente High School, 
ngeles 
28-72 | 14 Mos. c Private tutor for two years asa ie Public School (Grades) Okla. 
High School, Okla. City 
28-73 State School, Ala. 1919 19 Wheeler Business 
28-74 | Congenital Cc St. Mary’s, Buffalo 1918 17 Toledo Linotype Schoo 
28-75 6 Cc State School, Mt. Airy, Pa. | 1895 Not given Catholic High Sihool, Phila, 
28-76 6 Not given] Clarke School 1893 15 Lawrence High School 
av 14 mos. c Miss Arbaugh’s School, Macon, Hogansville High School 
Ga. 1918 ll 
28-78 | Congenital Cc Private Teacher cca ae Polytechnic High School, Los 
| Kendall Green, Wash., D. C. ar ad geles 
| Day School, Los Angeles 1918 17 
28-79 | 12 bs Day School, Marquette, Mich. 1910 16 High School, Marquette. M 
Clarke School 
| 
28-80 Infancy ¢ clarke Schoo 1924 19 Lawrence High School 
28-81 | Congenital Cc St. Mary’s, ibuffalo, 1912 18 York State Linotype S 
thaca 
we) 9 Cc State School, Berkeley, Cal. 1894 18 
28-83 Infancy Cc Day School, Los Angeles 1919 18 Polytechnic High School, Los 
| geles 
28-84 | 17 c Gallaudet College 1914 22 Ottawa Collegiate Institute 


tended prior to Gallaudet) 


4 
| 
i 
| | | 
ge 


g Students a Ss College for Hearing pe 38 £2 Special Assistance or Privileges | Extent to 
f 34 Students Attended 35 28 eceived in School or College Lip- Reading 
as <3 a's <8 as for 
iess College | 1928 19 | | | | Not given Entirely 
hool of Com- | | Not given Not given 
, Mass. 1925 22 | | ; 
of Art, Balti- | | Riis | Not given Not given 
| 1926(?) , | 20(?) | | 
d Latin Schools| 1923 20 West Virginia Collegiate In- 1927 24 | A.B None Large exten 
stitute 
chool, Los An- | | Some coaching in High School Large exten 
| 1921 21 
Geo. Washington University 1921 | 26 A.B None Smail extent 
1922 27 M.A 
school, Chicago | 1923 20 Help of coach Entirely 
High School, | | Advantageous seat Did some w 
School, Boulder,| University of Illinois | 1927 | 21 B.S. Used notes of classmates. Very | Small extent 
| 1922 16 | (architectur- little recitation — principally 
| | | 3  vemeania blackboard demonstration 
ing 
| Cincinnati | 1894 18 Columbia University (Archi- | 1899 | 23 B.S. Not given | Not given 
tectural course) | : | 
High School 1927 22 Not given | Entirely 
| 
ay | 1927 19 Stevens Institute of Tech- | | None Large extent 
| nology, Hoboken, N. J. | | 
| (at present) | | 
th School, Chi- | | | None Entirely 
| 1998 18 | | 
School, Man- | Hesser_ Business College, | 1925 | 21 Cooperation of principal. Large extent 
| 1920 16 Manchester, N. H. | : 
School 1918 20 : soak | | Not given Entirely 
Kansas Agricultural College 1914 | 24 B.S. None Fair degree 
rhton, Mich. 1920 17 Lassense College, Appleton, 1925 | 22 B.A. Advantageous seat Small extent 
isconsin 
er, Mass. | 1907 18 Worcester Art Museum Sch. 1912 | 23 | Aecess to notes of classmate | Small extent 
rood, Mich. | 1926 17 i | Not given Entirely 
Draughon’s Business Col- 1927 | 21 Not given 
p | lege, Oklahoma City | | 
e, Wis. | 1924 17 Layton Art School, Milwau- | None Entirely 
kee, Wis. (at present) | 
lemy | 1900 18 Williams College, Williams- 1904 | 22 B.A Generally excused from recita- | Large extent 
town, Mass. | tions at college | 
| Massachusetts Institute of 1906 | 24 S.B. 
| Technology | 
University of California, 1922 | 23 | A.B. None No extent 
| Berkeley 1923 | 24 M.S é 
hool, Chicago | 1921 19 aeoret Help of hearing sister Entirely 
High School, | Armour Institute, Chicago | _. | Help with assignments Large extent 
1926 19 (at present) | Few oral recitations : 
School, Essex | None Entirely 
a 1924 18 | 
n School | 1926 ee | Not given Almost entire 
Industrial Art | 1896 Not given Entirely 
ay City, Mich. | 1915 14 Bay City Business College 1921 20 | Special consideration of teachers} Large extent 
City, Mich | 1919 18 University of Michigan (at | | 
nea | present) | | 
School, Los | | Help of coach Large extent 
{ 
les) Okla. City | 1917 16 University of Oklahoma | 1925 | 25 {| BPA None Entirely 
City 1921 20 
College 1921 21 | v Not given Entirely 
chool 1924 23 | Not given Not given 
vol, Phila | 1896 Not given : | Not given Not given 
1001 | 1897 19 Massachusetts Institute of | Not given Not given 
| Technology (2 yrs.) | 
School 1926 19 ea aaa School, Atlan- 1927 20 Cooperation of students Large extent 
ta, Ga. 
| | 
chool, Los An- | | Help of coach Large extent 
1922 21 
juette. Mich. | 1913 19 | University of Michigan 1917 | 23 B.S.M.E. Borrowed notes on lectures Entirely 
| | Eng.) 
| | S.M.E 
| there Eng.) 
1001 | 1927 22 j | Not given Not given 
inotype School, | | violet Not given Not given 
1923 29 | 
University of California 1898 | 22 A.B. None No extent 
hool, Los An- | University of P (1 yr.) wn on —_ High School | La 
chool, s An- niversity of Penna. r. hictiditicaaeh Help of coach in Hi rge exten 
| 1923 22 School of Art in Boston (2 
i yrs.) Studying art in Italy I 
| at_vresent 
Institute (at- | 1917 ! 25 B.Se. None Speech—largé 


Gallaudet) | 


McGill University, 


Lip-reading 


| | | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Advantageous seat 
| 


Special Assistance or Privileges 


Received in School or College 
| 


Not given | 
Not given | 
Not given 

None 

Some coaching in High School | 


None 
Help of coach 

Advantageous seat 

Used notes of classmates. Very 


little recitation — principally 
blackboard demonstration 


Not given 


Not given 
None 


None 
Cooperation of principal. 


Not 
None 


given 


Access to notes of classmate 
for assignments 

Not given 

Not given 


None 


Generally excused from recita- 
tions at college 


None 
Help of hearing sister 


Help with assignments 
Few oral recitations 
None 


Not given 
Not given 
Special consideration of teachers 


Help of coach 
None 

Not given 

Not given 


Not given 
Not given 


Cooperation of students 


Help of coach 


Borrowed notes on lectures 


Not given 
Not given 


None 


Help of coach in High School 


None 


Extent to Which Speech and 
Lip- Readies Were Responsible 
for Success 


COMMENTS 


~ Ent irely 


Not given 
Not given 
Large extent 


Large extent 


Small extent 
Entirely 
Did some writing 


Small extent 


Not given 


Entirely 
Large extent 


Entirely 
Large extent 
Entirely 
Fair degree 
Small extent 
Smali extent 


Entirely 
Not given 


Entirely 


Large extent 


No extent 
Entirely 
Large extent 
Entirely 
Almost entirely 
Entirely 
Large extent 
Large extent 
Entirely 
Entirely 

Not given 
Not given 
Not given 


Large extent 
Large extent 


Entirely 


Not given 
Not given 


No extent 


Large extent 


Speech—large extent 
ip-reading—small extent 


Did very fine work in High School. Was an honor student for 3 years, and a “Sigma Epsilon.” Graduated 15th in a 
7 


class of 367. 


Graduated 9th in class of 98 from State Preparatory School. College average “B.” Said he would have made a better 


record if he had been more proficient in lip-reading. 


Graduated with honors from Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1904. Now member of one of the foremost architectural firms in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Made the 4-year course in 3 years, and was for one semester Shop Superintendent, elected by hearing members of his class. 


Was attending Grammar School when she lost her hearing, and left school for a year, but returned and graduated. Later 
went to Clarke School to become more proficient in lip-reading. 


Finished High School in 3 years—valedictorian. Elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Lawrence College. Received degree of M.A. 


at Urbana, Ill., and is there at present working for Ph.D. degree—major subject chemistry. 


Ranked 2nd in class at Layton Art School in 1926. Received $50 scholarship. 


Finished High School in 3% years. Graduated third in class. 


Is studying architecture. 
Attended a high school for hearing students for two years before entering the vocational school and made the grades. 


Now taking a special course in Montessori work at St. Mary’s. 


Attended Bay City Day School from about 8 to 11. Occasional lip-reading instruction from various teachers from 12 to 18. 


Attended Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College from September, 1921 to 1922, 


Entered Public School at 9 years. 
Member of Chi Omega, National Social Sorority. 


then finished at Oklahoma University. 


_Won practically every prize awatded by the school, 


Took first honors in a class of 20-30 hearing pupils in High School. 
‘Learning to speak and read the lips enables me to 


and did a great deal of gift shop painting at the same time. Says, ‘ 
do nearly everything a hearing child does.” 


Earned separate degrees listed in regular four-year period. Member: Tau Beta Pi, Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs., Soc. Autom. 


Engrs., Registered Patent Atty. 


Succeeded in spite of obstacles put in his way by unsympathetic faculty. The college library was his main reliance. 


One of four American students admitted to Italian Art Schools. 


Met requirements of four-year chemistry in three. Qualified 


a hearing in third year at Denied Collegiate Institute. 
Fellow of Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 


by examination as Public Analyst (now Dominion Analyst) in 1918. 
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| tended classes with us 


“Most Lovable Senior a Rich 


Personality” 


By ExvizasetH H. Know es 


editorial that appeared in Hi Times, 

the weekly student publication of 
the Atlanta Girls’ High School. The edi- 
torial read: 

Hi Times proudly presents from among its 
throng of student supporters the girl who has 
been declared by ballot to be the most lovable 
member of the senior 
class—Edythe McCon- 
nell. 

We all know Edythe 
because she has at- 


"| cai above was the heading of an 


for three years and 
has continually made 
us notice her by her 
clever, condensed class 
discussions, her charm- 
ing themes, and her 
unfailing thorough con- 
ception of the subject 
—all of which is the 
result of careful study 
and clear thinking. 

We like Edythe for 
her spirit of com- 
radeship and pluck. 
She is never too deep 
in work to smile, and 
never too busy to ex- 
plain tangled problems. 
There is a restfulness 
about Edythe —her 
quiet understanding, 
her buoyant philosophy, 
her willing generosity 
—that makes her the 
sort of person beside 
whom we all like to 
work. 

We admire Edythe 
for her accomplish- 
ment. Although her hearing is imperfect, she 
has carried for three years the work required 
for graduation from the college prep course. 
She has never yet failed in any subject, and 
her grades show an enviable academic stand- 
ing. She is an admirable student, faithful to 
Study, and ambitious for success. Edythe has 
shown unusual talent in drawine, especially in 
face and figure work, and, although she is 


Edythe 


preparing to enter college, she hopes to spend 
the next few years in developing her artistic 
ability also. Edythe will surely attain distinc- 
tion in this as well as she has in her school 
career, and when she has become a noted 
painter of miniature portraits, her many high 
school classmates will be the first to offer her 
heartfelt congratulations. 


So wrote a classmate of Edythe Mc- 
' Connell’s. It is no 
small distinction to 
stand out in a class 
of more than two 
hundred and fifty 
girls. And when 
elected one of the 
“seven celebrities” 
of the senior class 
by the entire high 
school, the honor 
is even greater. 
Adenoids and an 
attack of scarlet 
fever she 
was only three 
years old left 
Edythe too deaf 
to hear any but the 
loudest sounds. 
“What did you do 
when you learned 
Edythe was deaf?” 
her mother was 
at 17 asked. 

“Do? Why, I 
took her to the best specialists in 
Atlanta and the South, and wher 
they agreed nothing could be done to 
restore my baby’s hearing, I immedi- 
ately began to teach her myself. I was 
a teacher before I married, so I felt 
entirely competent to teach my own child. 
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How did I know how to teach a deaf 
child? Why, I never thought of Edythe 
as deaf at all. Of course, I had to be 
very careful about her speech, and as 
she was a very frail child I also had to 
watch over her health and see that she 
did not overtax her strength. She has 
always been very ambitious. She was 
reading and writing when she was only 
five.” 

One of her father’s most cherished 
possessions is Edythe’s first letter to 
him, written at the age of five. A 
year later he added to his treasures her 
first letter to him 


The Volta Review 


No other deaf child had 


entering her. 
ever sought admission in the public 
schools before, and the superintendent 
and the teachers, too, frankly doubted 
whether it would be possible for her to 
keep up in the classes with hearing chil- 


dren. But they hardly dared refuse, so 
at ten, Edythe entered the fifth grade 
with hearing children and has never 
failed to make her grade. And the 
teacher who was the most skeptical of 
all has since apologized to me time and 
again, telling me that Edythe was one of 
the brightest pupils she ever had. 

“At twelve, 


written with pen 


and ink. THE LIGHT OF LOVE 
Mrs. McConnell O’er the broad expanse of sky, 
says: “My baby The light of love I see; the 


was an unusually 
bright child; she 
was talking at ten 
months, and I was 


determined she Bringing love to me. 
should not lose her 

Beyond the mountain’s height, 
speech or learn The light of love-I see 


For every star that beams 
Sends a ray of hope for me. 


Tho’ clouds the sky may cover 
The light of love I see 
Shining through the darkness 


Edythe was gradu- 
ated from the gram- 
mar schools with 
distinction of 
having the best vo- 
cabulary of any 
seventh-grade child. 
And Edythe unable 
to hear any con- 
versation at all! 


“When she en- 


any sort of sign Filling all earth with gladness— tered the junior 

language or be- A happy home for me. high school the 

come deaf and Beyond the bar, when life’s sun has set, following year, the 

dumb. She could of I teachers had heard 
: n hues of gold so rich and pure 

still hear very of her work and 

loud sounds and ss 


the voice when we 
spoke right into her 


—Edythe McConnell. 


accepted her with- 
out any questions 
as to her ability 


Age 15 


ear. So I worked 

to keep her voice as natural and distinct 
as possible. And though I did not have 
any textbook on lip-reading, I talked to 
Edythe constantly and she reads the lips 
very well indeed. But I want her to 
have a course in lip-reading before she 
goes to college. I had never heard of 
the Votta Review until you told Edythe 
about it, but I have a friend with a little 
deaf son and she is getting from this 
splendid magazine the help that I missed 
in teaching my child. 

“T thought a private school would be 
better for Edythe than the public schools. 
But she hated the private school and 
begged to go to the public schools. So 
I went to the superintendent to see about 


to keep up with 
the hearing pupils. She completed the 
junior high school courses in the aver- 
age time, was graduated with honors 
and voted by her classmates the ‘sweet- 
est girl in the class.’” 

When Edythe entered high school, her 
mother found that the methods of in- 
struction had changed greatly since her 


days as a high school student. So, in- 


order to help her daughter, this remark- 
able mother arranged her household af- 
fairs so that she could attend high school 
classes, too. Though she gave Edythe 
no help at all in the classes, she studied 
with her at home, thus enabling her to 
keep up with her classroom work. 

In an article published in the Sunday 


| 
‘Ss 


4~- 


September, 1928 


— 


— 


Edythe loves best of all to draw 


magazine section of the Atlanta Journal, 
when Edythe was a junior, on “Unusual 
Students at Girls’ High School,” Edythe 
is listed among the dozen or so outstand- 
ing high school girls. The feature writer 
had the following comments about her: 


One girl who has won the respect of all 
her classmates is Edythe McConnell. Edythe 
is deaf, but by reading the lips of her teach- 
ers she manages to follow their lectures and 
to keep up with her class work. 

“I could hear until I was three years old, 
then I lost my hearing and voice, too,” Edythe 
said. “My mother taught me to talk by shap- 
ing my lips properly and moving my tongue, 
and at the same time she showed me how to 
read lips. Some of the teachers speak so 
plainly that I can read every word they say, 
but some are not so distinct, and I catch only 
a word here and there, then piece them to- 
gether to get the sense.” 

Edythe has been ill a great part of her life 
and is still not very strong, so she spends 
most of her leisure hours at home. Drawing 
is her hobby, and when she goes to college 
she expects to specialize in commercial art. 
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“Edythe is not at all domestic,” said 
her mother, “but I have taught her to 
cook and sew and keep a house clean 
and attractive, merely as part of her edu- 
cation, for I want hers to be a well-bal- 
anced life. You know a great many 
people think the deaf can excel only in 
manual work, but Edythe really likes in- 
tellectual pleasures and pursuits more. 

“She knows no deaf people and asso- 
ciates entirely with those who hear. She 
attends parties, dances, and picnics and 
misses none of the good times every 
young girl should have. In fact, every- 
one has been so good to her, I think she 
has never felt that she is in any way 
‘different.’ ” 

Edythe is of a sunny, optimistic na- 
ture, with a quiet dignity and poise that 
make her most attractive as well as most 
lovable. She attends Sunday School 
regularly and also church. She says she 
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Edythe at 


usually understands the theme of the ser- 
mon, sometimes getting almost every 
word. She enjoys the operas given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in At- 
lanta every year, for though she cannot 
hear the music, she feels it and loves the 
beautiful scenic effects. 

Now that her high school days are 
over (she graduated in May, at the age 
of 17), she is planning for her college 
life. She expects to go to New York to 
study art and lip-reading for a year and 
then to go to college and take the regu- 
lar academic courses, majoring in art. 
“T’ve always loved to draw,” she says. 
“T like to read, too, and play tennis, and 
oh, just about everything there is to do. 
But I love to draw best of all. I espe- 
cially like to draw faces. My teachers 
say my character sketches are the best 
things I do, and it is my dream to be a 
portrait painter.” 

When asked whether her deafness in- 
terfered with her school work or her 
good times, Edythe answered quickly: 
“Tt would have, had it not been for my 
mother. She has done everything for 
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me. I feel I ought to have done much 
better than I have with all Mother has 
done for me. But I do not think deaf- 
ness is a bar to anything you really 
want to do. I think deaf people can ac- 
complish anything they want to do if 

they have the will to do it.” 


And Edythe L. McConnell, for all her 
delicate, flower-like beauty and gentle- 
ness, has this “will to do it” in a very 
generous measure. Her quiet determi- 
nation will carry her through college and 
through life, too, as beautifully and as 
serenely as she has gone through the 
grade and high schools. But whatever 
her success, a part of the glory must 
always go to the intelligent and under- 
standing mother who, knowing nothing 
of the technical instruction of a deaf 
child, refused to give her little girl any- 
thing but an oral education, no matter 
what sacrifices she must make to accom- 
plish her purpose. Fortunate, indeed, is 
Edythe McConnell in her mother. Her 
success should inspire all parents of deaf 
children. 
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College—and How! 


By Carouine J. S—EyMour 


eral amazement when a_hard-of- 

hearing or deafened person gradu- 
ates from college. Incredulous excla- 
mations of “How did you do it?” come 
from all sides, and the somewhat dis- 
concerted graduate finds himself cred- 
ited with the achievement of a remark- 
able feat. It does not seem remarkable 
to him, and he is at loss to explain just 
how he did it. It used to annoy me 
when hearing people marveled at my 
accomplishment, but I realize now that 
there is an element of mystery about it 
to the uninitiated, since even deafened 
people have expressed their surprise that 
I had the courage to “stick”. It is to 
these last, who either fear to try col- 
lege, or who give it up without a fair 
trial, that I want to impart information 
on the “how” of college. . 

I love college! Going to school is 
the best thing I do, and it has become 
a habit. Back in 1924 I graduated with 
the A.B. degree from a medium-sized 
university. Later I attended Art School 
for a time, and then worked in the 
advertising office of a department store. 
But soon I just naturally gravitated back 
to the campus,-doing graduate work in 
a small-town college. All the charm of 
academic life “got” me again and held 
me, so that at present [ find myself 
working for my Master’s degree in Eng- 
lish at one of the greatest state univer- 
Sities in the country. With all this ex- 
perience in small, medium and huge 
colleges, I feel qualified to write on 
the subject. 

In the first place, let it be understood 
that I am very dezf, and I cannot use 
an ear phone. I have attended hun- 
dreds of lectures without hearing a sin- 
gle word, yet I do not feel that my 


|: still seems to be cause for gen- 


time was wasted. I have been an ab- 
solute stranger on three campuses, but 
after a few days on each, I had made 
friends. I have lived in dormitories, I 
have roomed, boarded and “eaten 
around”; I have helped to edit college 
papers, filled class offices, taken part in 
campus theatricals, and in short, done 
everything in academic life that any 
other ambitious and interested student 
does. And how! Putting a question 
mark after it—And how? Well, to a 
deafened boy or girl contemplating col- 
lege, this is what I would say: 

In the first place, you must have a 
fair degree of courage, and confidence 
in yourself. Be able to put on a bold 
front, even if quaking inwardly. The 
first few days, with registration, physi- 
cal exams, intelligence tests and other 
more or less unpleasant encounters with 
red tape, are a nervous strain for even 
the normal student. But these days 
pass somehow, and you will live through 
them. You must always remember that 
among the hundred of students on a 
college campus, you aren’t nearly so 
conspicuous as you think you are. You 
may make mistakes and get lost, but so 
does every other freshman. Don’t be 
afraid to ask for information. If you 
are a fairly good speech-reader, you 
will get most of the answers. 

Once inside a class room, select a 
seat beside some kindly looking soul, 
ond if you need help, ask him—or her. 
The first meeting of a class never 
amounts to much, so don’t be discour- 
aged if you fail to grasp what it’s all 
about. There will be another day! Roll 
call always bothers me a little until I 
can find a trustworthy friend to answer 
for me, or nudge me so I can respond 
for myself. It isn’t safe to rely on 
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your ability to recognize your name 
when called, for there are sure to be 
half a dozen others which look identical 
on the lips. In small classes, or where 
the monitor system is used, roll call is 
dispensed with after the first few days. 
At State it is usually a daily ceremony. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
acquaint the professor with the fact of 
your deafness. If the course is merely 
lectures, you can unobtrusively copy 
notes from your left-hand neighbor, and 
will soon learn to do it so rapidly that 
you can keep up with the lecture, and 
the professor need never know you don’t 
hear him. I rather like to put one over 
this way, and have done it several times. 
Don’t try to read lips and take notes, 
too. It can’t be done successfully. If 
the professor has extremely legible lips 
(I have met one or two who have), you 
can follow him, but must rely on mem- 
ory or blind scribbling for your notes. 
As a general rule, it is safer to find a 
good note taker and depend on him—or 
her—for your notes, lists of references, 
announcements of tests, etc. Some- 
times you don’t even need to take notes. 
I’ve had courses—reading courses— 
where the professor never said any- 
thing that I hadn’t read, or could read, 
in the reference books. And I’ve had 
at least one course where I understood 
as much as anyone else did, the pro- 
fessor speaking so indistinctly that no 
one knew what he was talking about. I 
made a good grade in his course, too. 

If there should be oral “quizzes” in 
the course, tell the professor frankly of 
your limitations, and he will speak your 
questions carefully, or will write them 
on the board. Don’t let this embarrass 
you—what do you care what the class 
thinks? They'll all be your friends 
soon, and will admire you for your poise 
and nonchalance. Tests and exams are 
rarely oral, so with these you are under 
no handicap, but on an equal basis with 
your fellow students. 

There is no reason why any hard-of- 
hearing or deafened person with normal 
intelligence and perception should not 
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gain a great deal from a college course, 
In college, as in other phases of life, 
there is much unnecessary talking, and 
one really does not miss a great deal. 
Of course, it is hard to have the whole 
class laughing at a joke you didn’t get, 
but perhaps it was an old one, and they 
just laughed to be polite. Yet if your 
friend on the left is a real friend—she 
—or he—will jot down the joke on your 
little pad of scratch paper, and you can 
laugh with the rest. 

It doesn’t take long to make friends, 
People are usually interested and glad 
to help you. I never found a student 
who refused to let me copy notes, but 
it sometimes requires tact and manoeu- 
vering to find just the right notes to 
copy, and to get them on the left. This 
is important—unless your friend is left- 
handed. 

“How can you get extra attention 
from the professors?” is a question once 
put to me. “You don’t need it,” was 
my answer. But I have always found 
professors most willing, and even anx- 
ious to give private conferences, and 
answer all questions. Professors are 
human, and never so busy that they can- 
not give a few minutes of their time to 
smoothing out your difficulties. They 
like to have personal contact with all 
their pupils, and their offices are always 
open to them. 

“Of course, if you have friends on 
the faculty and in the college, it’s 
easier,” remarked one of my friends 
when she heard me speak familiarly of 
several professors at State who happen 
to be friends of my father. But, as I 
told her, and must here make plain, 
when I started to college I had not a 
friend, not even an acquaintance, in the 
office or on the faculty, and it was my 
job to convince a lot of skeptics that I 
could study and pass exams with the 
best. Incidentally, I surprised all the 
Doubting Thomases,' and made them 
friends for life. But I could never say 
that the road had been made easy for 
me by influential persons, nor that I 
had a “pull.” 


September. 1928 


“One can get just as much knowledge 
from a correspondence course as from 
going to college,” some of you are go- 
ing to say. Formal knowledge, perhaps. 
But the most valuable parts of a college 
education are not the things learned in 
classes. Living with other students in 
the dorm, fraternity or sorority house, 
the social affairs, the athletics, the in- 
teresting friendships and _ contacts 
formed, the stimulation of competition— 
all these are things which no solitary 
correspondence course can supply. A 
hard-of-hearing person is often inclined 
to be more or less alone, and nothing 
is so good to take him out of himself 
as the gregarious life he lives in col- 
lege. I love people. I must have people 
around me—to talk to, go around with, 
study with. I love the colorful, ever- 
changing pageant of the campus, and 
some of the most interesting persons I 
have ever met were found there. In 
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no other place can you find such a 
variety of people—in no other place are 
you so apt to find congenial and helpful 
friends. 

Of course, I am assuming you are a 
pretty good speech-reader. If not, col- 
lege is no place for you until you are 
more proficient. Don’t think, however, 
that class-room work requires great 
skill in speech-reading. It doesn’t. You 
do need it for conferences, social activi- 
ties and every-day intercourse with your 
companions, but during lectures, look 
intelligent and copy notes! 

You can study in the midst of pan- 
demonium—you can sleep through ill- 
timed serenades—you can merely say 
“uh huh” to your roommate’s senseless 
chatter, and you can concentrate even 
though the Victrola runs incessantly. 
Why, then, shouldn’t you graduate from 
college and make Phi Beta Kappa to 
boot ? 


My School Career 


By Sapie Erra RosENBERG 


the year of 1909. I was totally 
deaf, but my parents did not know 
it until I was two years old. At the age 
of four, Mother and Father took me 


| WAS born in Troy, Alabama, in 


* to Miss Reinhardt’s School in Kensing- 


ton, Maryland, where I learned to talk 
and read the lips. If it had not been 
for Miss Reinhardt and Miss Peck, who 
taught me how to talk, I don’t know 
what I would be doing today. I attend- 
ed that school for nine years, and every 
summer when I returned home for my 
vacation my family and friends would 
find a great deal of improvement. 
Miss Reinhardt’s school was not ex- 
actly like a school, but was more like a 
private home, and we never knew any 


strict rules, except when we did things 
that were wrong. 

As far as I can remember, one of 
the first words I learned was apple but- 
ter, which was my favorite dish; then 
I began to learn other words. 

I made several life-long friends while 
in school. Every year we would have 
Hallowe’en parties, and oh, what fun 
we had running away from the old 
witch, trying to catch an apple in a 
basin filled with water and playing other 
games. We also celebrated all the holi- 
days and birthdays. 

I graduated ‘from there with three 
other girls in the spring of 1923. In 
the fall of the same year Mother took 
me to see Professor McGhee, superin- 
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tendent of the Troy High School, to 
see if I could enter the hearing school, 
as I already had learned how to talk 
and read lips. Professor McGhee 
talked to me and I answered several 
of his questions, and he said, “Well, 
since she understands me, I will give 
her a try-out for six weeks with other 
hearing people, and 
if she can keep up 
in her work then 
she can go on and 
finish her work, 
but if she does not, 
you will have to 
place her in an- 
other school.” So 
you may be sure 
that I studied hard 
and tried to keep 
up with the pupils 
so that I could stay 
home, after an ab- 
sence of nine years. 
After the six weeks 
were up I heard 
that I had made 
the first honor roll 
in my class. (I for- 
got to mention that 
I entered the 
seventh grade with 
30 other pupils.) I 
can remember how 
thrilled I was, as I had hoped that 
Professor McGhee would keep me, 
which he kindly did, and I continued 
to make first honor roll until I was 
promoted to the Freshman class in the 


Sadie Etta Rosenberg 
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Troy High School, and on up to the 
Senior class. 

So, here I am now, a graduate from 
the Troy High School, and will enter 
“Arlington Hall” (a junior college) in 
Washington, D. C., in September. 

I don’t use a pad and pencil with 
other people when I talk to them. | 
have quite a num- 
ber of friends, so 
I really feel quite 
popular. I have 
never been with 
deaf people since 

I left Kensington. 
I go altogether 
- with hearing boys 
and girls. I use 
oral speech and 
have never used 
the sign language 
in my life, and I 
don’t understand a 
single sign. When 

I see deaf and 
dumb people talk- 

ing to one another 

I really wish it 
was in my power 
to influence every 

parent of a deaf 
child to give them 
the opportunity of 
learning speech and 
lip-reading instead of the sign language. 

I enjoy all kinds of sports, such as 
driving a car, swimming, basket ball, 
dancing, etc. I live with my parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ike Rosenberg, in Troy, Ala. 


Great works are performed, not by strength, but by 


perseverance. —Dr. Johnson. 
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Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
—T. Moore. 


Adventuring In Canada’s 
Wonderland 
By Frorence P. SporFORD 


a stunted one, since it has to met them first. Mere hugeness is no 
grow on a rock 6800 feet up claim to admiration, but this time I had 
in the air. We-have clambered up by a my mind full of the fact that they are 


W: are under an evergreen tree—- impressed with them than when I 


perfectly good but 
breath-taking path 
to Lake Agnes, 
which has a cirque 
and glacier of its 
own, and a Bridal 
Falls besides—two 
streams taking a 
leap side by side. 
We have had lunch 
up here at a tiny 
teahouse, and H. 
N. is sketching the 
lake and its color- 


ful background. 


It has been so 
many weeks since 
I wrote of our ad- 
ventures that I 
cannot remember 
where I did it, but 
I think it was at 
the top of the 
world at Glacier 
Point. Even the 
Mariposa Big 
Trees are a come- 
down after that, 
but I was more 


the oldest living 
things in our world ; 
and the other fact 
that some of them 
have had their 
hearts burned out 
and still stand firm 
and lift their proud 
green heads to the 
sky, meant a good 
deal. 

When we came 
out to the every- 
day world it was 
hot enough to-date 
back to some of 
those creation peri- 
ods—104° where 
we took train for 
Sacramento ! 

Our next won- 
derland was Crater 
Lake—a marvelous 
bit of geological 
history, for it is 
literally its name. 
In the early his- 
tory a lively vol- 
cano living there 
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Takakkaw Falls, Yoho Valley 


— we, 


blew off its own head, and when 
it came down again it plumped into its 
own hole so deep that it never emerged. 
The snows and rains of centuries grad- 
ually filled it up until there was and is 
a lake 2000 feet deep with neither inlet 
nor outlet, and it is the most incredibly 
blue water. In the open sunshine it is 
like the Blue Grotto of Capri, and shades 


more exquisitely down to true turquoise. 
The rim of its cup is grey for the most 
part, but where the cliffs become moun- 
tains they are broken and terraced into 
strange shapes and varied colors. Be- 
low them in grassy meadows the snow 
lingered, but Alpine phlox spread its 
rosy mats over the rocks, and flowers 
bloomed in the snow patches. Far dis- 
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tant mountains added to the charm, and 
when we were not out of doors we hung 
from our windows over a snow bank 
and exclaimed over fresh color on Wiz- 
ard: Island—which is a baby volcano 
that came back right in the lake. 
From Olympia we had our trip to 
Rainier—a monarch of mountains—and 
the trip through his park up to Para- 
dise Valley. The view of him from 
that flower-carpeted greenness is more 
like Switzerland than anything I have 
even seen—even more so than these 
superb Canadian mountains full of 
glaciers, green lakes, and waterfalls. 
We had a hectic day in Seattle. Then 
we took to the water and went over to 
Victoria. We had a wonderful “land 
and water drive,” with a superb view 
of the Olympics, a forty-minute transit 
across an inlet of Puget Sound, and a 
return drive through a mountain gorge 
above the water, in the sunset light. A 
second bit of Puget Sound transit landed 
us at Vancouver, connecting with an 
eastbound train at evening. The next 
morning we were breakfasting with the 
Selkirks and a fresh river every half- 
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hour. We lost interest in geographic 
names, being too busy trying not to miss 
a single town—and the turnover is tre- 
mendous ! 

When we landed at Field (British 
Columbia) and drove seven miles to 
Emerald Lake we were so tired “rub- 
bering” that we scarcely appreciated 
mountains that stood still to be admired. 
Emerald Lake—which I claim ought to 
be named Beryl—does not compare with 
Lake Louise, but we are not sorry we 
went there, for we decided to come over 
here by bus instead of train, and thereby 
we gained a thrilling acquaintance with 
the Yoho Valley and Takakkaw Falls, 
which are truly finer than anything in 
the Yosemite. 

I wish I had every one of you here 
in a row looking out over the green and 
silver of Lake Louise in the twilight to 
the towering mountains that frame the 
Victoria Glacier. The photograph just 
suggests it, but the color is more than 
half its beauty, and the poppies in the 
foreground are great beds of gold and 
orange, and the grass looks as velvety 
as English turf. 


Wisdom Crieth Without 


By Joun A. 


ND now, as the college humorous 
A papers say, we will tell you the 
story of the wife who put the 
wood in the custard pie and baked the 
stove. We shall—but do you remember 
having read of the reply made by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, a famous wit 
of the eighteenth century, when some- 
one asked her to make an extemporane- 
ous pun? No? Well, “Upon what sub- 
ject?” she inquired. “Oh, upon the 
King,” suggested one of those present. 
“But,” protested Lady Montagu prompt- 
ly, “the King is no subject.” 
Perhaps you would not be interested 


in the custard-pie story. It really is no 
subject. And, besides, I do not know 
the story. As it happens, however, the 
Friendly Lady has supplied me with an 
excellent subject. One of the members 
of her Correspondence Club started a 
discussion as to whether the deafened 
can hear their own voices. This mem- 


ber is convinced that she can hear her 


voice, although she apparently hears no 
other sounds. Her friends try to con- 
vince her that it is all imagination; that 
if she cannot hear their voices, she cef- 
tainly cannot hear her own. The. lady 
is not entirely convinced, however, and 
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has brought the question to the Friendly 
Corner with the suggestion that “Per- 
haps Jack Ferrall could answer that?” 
Whereupon the Friendiy Lady throws 
up her hands in exasperation and cries 
out, “I wonder how John Ferrall has 
established such a reputation for wis- 
dom?” 

Like a certain famous historical per- 
sonage, she did not wait for an answer 
—but here it is! 

To begin with, then, she has really 
supplied me with two subjects: Whether 
the deafened can hear their own voices 
even if they hear nothing else; and how 


-I established a reputation for wisdom. 


I shall take these subjects in the order 
of their importance! 

Since questions are being asked so 
freely, let me commence by asking one 
of my own: What is wisdom; or even 
the reputation for wisdom? No, no— 
wait! I am going to answer the ques- 
tion myself. Not in my own words, of 
course, but in the words of men who 
knew what they were talking about. In 
that way we shall be able to weigh and 
consider the matter and decide whether 
I qualify. To be certain of a satisfac- 
tory verdict, I reserve the right to make 
the decision. 

“Wisdom is like electricity,” declares 
Emerson. “There is no permanently 
wise man, but men capable of wisdom, 
who, being put into certain company, or 
other favorable conditions, become wise 
for a short time, as glasses rubbed 
acquire electricity.” I submit that this 
is a point in my favor, for deafness 
has placed me in the best possible com- 
pany, so far as wisdom is concerned. 

“Wisdom consisteth,” asserts Landor, 
“not in knowing many things, nor even 
in knowing them thoroughly; but in 
choosing and in following what con- 
duces the most certainly to our lasting 
happiness and true glory.” Well, I be- 
lieve that even the Friendly Lady will 
concede that I qualify in not knowing 
many things, nor even in knowing them 
thoroughly. And while I have not de- 
liberately chosen deafness, I have been 
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quick to recognize and accept it as the 
thing most certain to contribute to my 
lasting happiness and true glory. What 
truer glory could there be than estab- 
lishing a reputation for wisdom, and 
among such discerning critics as the 
deafened ? 

Epictetus has stated that “He is a 
wise man who does not grieve for the 
things which he has not, but rejoices 
for those which he has.” To this Mon- 
taigne adds, “The most manifest sign 
of wisdom is a continual cheerfulness.” 
Why, Rembrandt himself could paint 
no better picture than that! Let us go 
no farther. I admit it; it will not be 
necessary to debate the matter at all! 

However, as the Great Bard truth- 
fully says, “Things are not always what 
they seem; skim milk masquerades as 
cream,” and so on. To be truly con- 
vinced, the critics must be presented 
with a logical statement of the problem. 
Now, nothing is better than wisdom, 
you will admit. And a little knowledge 
is, we will assume, better than nothing. 
Therefore, a little knowledge is better 
than wisdom. And if it is better than 
wisdom, then it must be equal to it— 
its equivalent, shall we say? If, then, 
the Friendly Lady will concede me the 
possession of even a little knowledge, 
then she will see the way this reputa- 
tion of wisdom has been built up. 

I will confess that I have deliberately 
sought to establish such a _ reputation, 
feeling that it might be useful now and 
then. But, as Bacon truly says, a man 
may strive to create the impression that 
he is wise, without in the least believ- 
ing himself that he is. I cite this to 
show that an effort to establish such a 
reputation is not necessarily an evidence 
of egotism. In this wisdom differs from 
happiness, for if a man thinks he is 
happy, he is; while he who thinks him- 
self wise may be considerably mistaken. 
I trust that you follow me? 

Well, admitting that I have the repu- 
tation, let us get down to brass tacks 
and figure out just how it was acquired, 
which is the thing that most interests the 
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Friendly Lady. Now, even the friends 
of the Correspondence Club member, 
while denying that she can hear her own 
voice, admit that the totally deafened 
know what they are talking about, even 
if they cannot hear it. Well, I am one 
hundred per cent deafened, at the very 
least, so why shouldn’t I have estab- 
lished a reputation for wisdom? Any- 
one who knows what he is talking about 
can establish a reputation for wisdom. 
A bachelor, too, as Lady Montagu might 
add, has an advantage in acquiring such 
a reputation because people know he 
has never been Miss-taken. But that 
is perhaps beyond the point. 

It may be, too, dear Friendly Lady, 
that a man who continually tells the 
deafened they are the smartest people 
in the world—and proves it to them— 
would naturally acquire, among them at 
least, a reputation for wisdom. They 
could not very well imply that he lacked 
wisdom without casting some doubt on 
his statement—which they know to be 
absolutely correct and true, though 
somewhat too conservative. 

Well, that’s that. Let us now take 
up the second question—whether the 
totally deafened can hear their own 
voices. I think it highly probable. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
we must hesitate before asserting that 
one cannot hear unless there is sound. 
Technically, I judge, that would be cor- 
rect, but— 

Now, hearing really is sight when the 
latter is flat on its back; sight that has 
been upset. The experts will explain 
this by telling us that both sound and 
light are vibrations, pulses, wave lengths 
or some such things. Light vibrations 
are transverse, as every child knows. 
Longitudinal vibrations give us sound. 
The difference between a pleasant sound 
and a noise is merely a matter of ruling 
and spacing. A musical sound, that is, 
is produced when the waves, lines or 
pulses are similar and carefully ruled 
and spaced. When Mother Nature takes 
up her vibration crayon and dashes off 
‘some free-hand lines, we have a noise— 
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and so on. I trust that this trifling 
scientific digression has not been without 
its value. 

Perhaps you may have thought I did 
but jest when I asserted that the totally 
deafened could hear even where there 
is no sound. This ability seems to be 
pretty well demonstrated when you con- 
sider that almost every deafened person 
has at one time or another been bothered 
with buzzing or humming in the ears, 
They “hear” this just as clearly as a 
person with normal hearing understands 
sounds. Yet this buzzing and humming 
is not actually a sound in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term, as it is not 
caused by any sound or noise externally. 
If the buzzing and humming were 
sounds, it seems that our friends would 
be able to hear them. Apparently they 
do not. At least none of my friends 
ever claimed that they did, and yet 
there have been times when I carried 
quartettes and even military bands 
around with me rather constantly. 

It may be that the friends of our 
Correspondence Club member will insist 
that she just imagines that she hears 
this buzzing and humming, if she hap- 
pens to claim that she does hear it. If 
so, I fear she is going to have a ter- 
rible time convincing them that she can 
hear her own voice. But if they are 
willing to admit that she can _ hear 
sounds (the buzzing and humming) that 
are inaudible even to her hearing friends 
then they should be willing to admit that 
perhaps she can hear her own voice. 

It is likely that questions of this sort 
arise from the fact that we are often 
not quite so deafened as we think we 
are. A very few of us may be totally 
deafened, as I seem to be, but most of 
us have at ‘least a remnant of hearing 
left. Because we do not understand 
our friends, we may think that we do 
not hear their voices at all. As my 


hearing gradually left me, I could keep 
a very accurate check on it with the 
numerous phonograph records I had and 
which I played frequently. I soon found 
that I could enjoy the vocal selections 
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much better if I knew. the words, and 
so I made a practice of getting the 
words to the selections as I purchased 
the records. Thus it sometimes hap- 
pened. that where at first playing I could 
not understand more than a word or 
two of the selection, I could by listening 
to the record with the words before me, 
soon learn to recognize each word. In 
the end, I could listen to the selection, 
“hearing” every word of it distinctly. 
Did I actually hear, or was it my 
imagination aided by the fact that I 
knew the words? In those days I should 
have been willing to make an affidavit 
that I actually heard every word of the 
record. Now I should be somewhat 
doubtful, for it has happened a number 
of times that I have been where I could 
see an actor singing a song I knew and, 
recognizing the words on his lips, it has 
seemed that I was hearing them, too. 
Yet I know this was not true, because I 
cannot hear an orchestra even when sit- 
ting in the first row. It may be that 
our Correspondence Club member makes 
the same mistake regarding her own 
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voice that I do with regard to the 
singer. For my part, however, I am 
perfectly willing to agree with her that 
she does hear it, if she says that she 
does. The deafened can do anything; 
and the more deafened they are the more 
perfectly they do whatever it is, 
naturally. 

She—but there is a story of a society 
woman who called on a famous painter, 
a gentleman who was able, on occasions, 
to express himself with considerable 
emphasis, and regardless of diplomacy. 
She had been talking in such a con- 
tinuous stream that he found it impos- 
sible to get in a word until something 
checked her for a moment, when he said, 
solemnly, “We had boiled mutton and 
turnips for lunch.” 

The woman was considerably aston- 
ished. 

“What a strange observation!” she 
said. 

“Well,” replied the painter, signifi- 
cantly, “it’s as good as anything you’ve 


been saying for the past hour.” 


Perhaps, J’d better stop! 


N.E. A: Department of Lip-Reading 


The department meetings were held at Minneapolis July 3 and 5. There were over one 
hundred present at each session and the audience gave close attention and seemed much in- 


terested in the addresses. 


The musical program furnished by the pupils of the Phillips Junior High School under 
the direction of Mrs. Alice Murray was a pleasing feature of both meetings. Dr. Newhart 


gave a description of the 2-A phono-audiometer and a demonstration of its use in connection 
with his address. After the meeting on Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Strobridge gave another 
demonstration for those who were interested. Other speakers were Caroline F. Kimball, 
teacher of lip-reading in the public schools of Lynn, Massachusetts; S. O. Hartwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Minneapolis and St. Paul; Alice G. Bryant, otologist; and Ida P. 
Lindquist, teacher of lip-reading to adults. Ella Rusch, Principal, School for the Deaf, 
Minneapolis, gave a demonstration in teaching lip-reading to children; and Mata Westerman, 
Principal, School of Lip-Reading, St. Paul, demonstrated the teaching to adults. 

The success of the meetings was due in a large measure to the cordial cooperation of the 
local committee. 

The hospitality of the Minneapolis League for the Hard of Hearing was extended to the 
members of the Department of Lip-Reading. Monday noon the members were entertained at 
an informal luncheon at the League rooms, when they had an opportunity to see the members 
busy with their usual occupations. At four o’clock punch and other refreshments were served 
at a more formal, though cordial gathering. Delightful automobile rides were arranged for 
by the league members, giving the visitors an opportunity to see Minneapolis, with its wealth 
of parks, and lakes, and beautiful homes. There was also a dinner and luncheon at the 
Women’s Clubs, which were occasions long to be remembered. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected for the year 1928-1929: 
President, Caroline F. Kimball, Lynn, Massachusetts; Vice-President, Coralie N. Kenfield, 
San Francisco, California; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice I. Putnam, Houston, Texas. 
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These things I’ve found beyond all price or plan: 
Friendship and laughter and a happy day. 


EAR Friendly People: 
iD It will be the Christmas month 

before we can come together 
again for another chat, for the October 
and November Vorta Reviews will 
both be special numbers, large and im- 
portant; and doctors, teachers, and wel- 
fare workers will hold the floor. We 
shall have to get busy this month, then, 
with all the things we wish to talk 
about. Is everybody comfortably seated 
and ready? All right, then. We'll start 
with an account of the Far West Con- 
ference, and then I'll show you a pic- 
ture of the mountains where Camp 
Friendship is located. You can almost 
feel that bracing air! 


The Correspondence Club at the Far 
West Conference 


Would you think it possible that out in 
California during the Far West Conference, 
fifteen persons, all members of the C. C, 
gathered around a gayly decorated table, 
and drank the health of the original Friendly 
Lady? Did these same members admire the 
photographs of her two splendid children? 
Indeed they did. 

The grandmother of all the friendly people 
being present (grandmother only by date of 
entrance into the Friendly circle) gave a 
short history of the Club and its beginnings. 
She then welcomed the “baby” meniber. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


Speeches of welcome were made, and the 
“baby” duly presented with the “bottle” as 
symbolizing her youth and the nourishment 
gained through membership in the C. C. 

The “Hot Dogs” were the hostesses at 
this luncheon. In the center of the table 
was the dog, a paper mascot that looked 
ages wise as it wagged its head. 

Between courses the guests were treated 
to a short skit entitled “The First Flag.” 
It was immensely amusing and well done. 

Having come from the Conference at St. 
Louis “grandma” was impressed with the 
fact that this world of ours, the world of 
silence, is in some respects a very large 
and worth while one. At St. Louis, Jaf, 
himself, was present surrounded by the 
Jafites. At the Far West Conference three 
Jafites attended, The Flashlighters came 
two strong, The Hot Dogs were many on 
the scent, and several other groups sent 
representatives. . 

These C. C. Members feel that their 4th 
of July celebration was a unique and never- 
to-be-forgotten one. 

Surely a sturdy oak has grown from the 
small acorn planted by the Original Friendly 
Lady. We take off our hats to her and her 
successor. 


Letters and cards, full of enthusiasm, 
have been winging their way to me since 
the conference. Another member writes 
of the luncheon: 

There were stunts between courses and a 
fried chicken dinner to make us happy in- 
side. We had such a good time that we 


kept the rest of the folks waiting a full 
hour. They had a Fourth of July picnic 
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You can almost feel that bracing mountain air! 


with a regular program afterward. Can you 
imagine Ruth Bartlett in a black taffeta 
dress of 1907 vintage, long black mitts, and 
tiny hat, singing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’? The piano was an apple box, and the 
pianist a marvelous one! 

The programs have been just splendid, 
and you never saw a more congenial crowd 
of strangers. 


Perhaps next year some of you will 
be making a trip west. Why not at- 
tend the Federation Conference at 
Cleveland and then go on to this West- 
ern Zone gathering at Camp Friendship? 
I can assure you a good time and a 
hearty welcome at both places. 

In the June Friendly Corner I intro- 
duced you to a group of Russian lip- 
readers. This month I can show you a 
picture of some of them, and also a 
picture of Mr. and Mrs. Raw, who 
helped to start the Russian Club. Mrs. 
Raw sends “a great Russian thank-you” 
for our interest and says: 

We are luckier than you in one respect— 
there are almost as many men as women 
among the members of our club. 

. I may tell you that one of the 
members of our club, a woman of normal 
hearing, has recently been engaged as a 
teacher of hard of hearing children at a 
normal school. 


We also have in our club an art needle- 
work circle for the unemploycd and soon 


we shall have a first aid sanitary circle. 
Our club now numbers over one hundred 
members. Lessons go on four times a week, 
from seven in the evening. On Sundays 
our members assemble for pleasure and 
amusements and excursions. Students are 
divided into groups of ten or twelve. At 
present all of our teachers can hear, but 
some who have become deaf act as super- 
numerary assistants. Besides lessons, papers 
are read, lectures delivered and games 
played. ‘On holidays entertainments are got- 
ten up and performances given, but so far 
not by the members themselves. On May 
Day, however, club members will perform. 
A ballet dancer, who has become deaf, will 
dance 

Our activities are proceeding apace and 
faith is growing, the members becoming 
more active and more attached to the club. 
We have for a long time 
past carried on correspondence with friends 
and fellow-sufferers in the provinces. —___ 

A greeting to all the members of your 
club and to all who have an interest in their 
Russian deaf and hard of hearing comrades! 


Mrs. Raw has also promised to write 
to the young Russian girl of whom we 
learned through our Canadian member, 
so there is another chapter added to the 
story. Some day, in the not-too-distant 
future, we shall have a great interna- 
tional organization for the hard of 
hearing. Some day all of the deafened 
ones will be drawn into this work which 
Mrs. Raw calls “a precious cause”. It 
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is a good thing to have a part, even 
though small, in a movement which will 
some day be so great. Let’s never miss 
an opportunity to help along the time 
when deafness shall be a thing harnessed 
and bridled and held by a firm hand. 

Our Russian friends would like to 
have a correspondence club similar to 
the C. C. Already donations have been 
received toward helping them make a 
start. Does anyone else care to give? 

Now, let’s toss the conversational ball 
back into that field where we've had it 
for several months past—stories about 


The Volta Review 


not at that time deaf. I do not think she 
is now, and am reasonably certain that 
she was not in 1915. But she was one of 
the cleverest, understandingest persons in 
a dormitory of three hundred girls! She 
would be the sort that would not have to 
be deaf to understand about it. 

I am sending you a wee bit of a story of 
mine which was just published, in which I 
have used the “deaf motif.” I never thought 
of writing about the deafened until it was 
suggested by Vorta. I have a juvenile story 
in the mails now with a _ speech-reading 
heroine. It is in a market which rarely fails 
me so I think it will go across. I’ll send it 
to you when it is published. 

My little tales are of no great literary 
value, but I like the idea that I may be 
reaching a group that perhaps no other 


Our Russian friends on an outing 


deafness. In the July Friendly Corner 
I told you about a story by Patience 
Bevier Cole which appeared in The 
Woman's Home Companion in 1915. 
It was a tale which showed such under- 
standing of deafness that I thought 
surely the author ‘herself must have lost 
her hearing. Now here comes a friend 
who tells me something about it: 


I just will squeeze this letter in before 
vacation, for no reason in the world except 
that after reading the last Vorta I want to 
talk to you. I even have an excuse. Pa- 
tience Bevier Cole was a college mate of 
mine a quarter of a century ago, and was 


deafened writer does. The Sunday School 
papers reach a lot of folks. I am glad to 
have added the deafened to my list of 
characters to be played up and to make 
folks understand. I truly think that writing is 
the ideal line for the hard of hearing. It 
is almost the only thing I do in which I 
forget that I am deafened. Sometimes when 
- boys get too noisy I wish I were more 

Thee tees. I love writing and love the wonder- 
ful folks it brings me into friendship with. 
I have two splendid boys who are my best 
critics and helpers. When VoLta came to- 
day my six-year-old with dancing eyes said, 
“I gave you that money for ‘Rock Roses’ 
didn’t I Mother, because I brang you the 
flowers.” My family have “brang” me so 
much. And I’ve found out that it’s all of 
one piece, writing and deafness and sun and 
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sky and the eternal joy of living. I am so 
glad to know you Votta Folks. 

The story from this same understand- 
ing pen (how it seems to talk!) is a 
simple one, but faithfully pictured. 
That’s the thing—give people the right 
understanding of deafness. There’s one 
group in the C. C. made up of writers 
and would-be writers, young, wise, and 
otherwise. Perhaps they will take a 
hand in this game, too. Let’s hear from 
some of them. Get your stories be- 
fore the general reading public if you 
can. 


Another correspondent says: 


The popular sheets want optimistic stuff 
only. That is what makes it so hard to 
get a story of the deafened printed; the 
magazines fight shy of anything that might 
depress a reader. No finer stories have 
ever been written than some of Margaret 
Prescott Montague’s “Closed Doors” tales, 
but most magazines of a popular type 
wouldn’t dare print them. Thousands of 
readers would write in scolding them for 
printing such depressing stuff. But the “de- 
pressing stuff” is the only literature that 
will strike at the root of the thing and 
arouse the public to the extent of con- 
tributing to defeat deafness. 

I wish I could agree with this writer 
for I know him personally and he’s, such 
a fine fellow, but he ought to read Jaf’s 
articles more carefully and take them 
closer to heart. Deafness does not have 
to be made a depressing thing. In all 
the stories we have discussed so far 
there was nothing depressing. To be 
sure, I never enjoyed weeping so fully 
as I did over “Little Webster” in 
“Closed Doors”. I wept, not by the 
handkerchiefful but by the bucketful. 
I wept, and enjoyed it. It was because 
a real artist had opened that closed door 
and let us glimpse the beautiful loyalty 
of a little deaf boy for his blind mother. 
Such pictures are rare, and only a real 
artist would dare dip her brush in the 
oils to paint the picture for us. ~But 
there are plenty of other themes. The 
possibilities of lip-reading offer a wide 
range; the hobbies of the deafened 
would make interesting hobbies for any- 
one and incidentally touch on the sub- 
ject of deafness; and there are plenty 
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of funny things which could be told in 
a way to show that the hard-of-hearing 
person has as good a sense of humor as 
anyone. Deafness offers its dramatic 
turns, too. Dickens, quick to seize any 
dramatic incident, told in some story 
about a mother’s love for her deaf boy, 
a love that forgave any and all short- 
comings and placed the blame on the 
old demon, deafness. It was only a 
clipping that I saw and I have since 
tried to locate the story but have not 
succeeded yet. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent can tell me about that, too. 
One of the cleverest stories I have 
ever read, which involved deafness, ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan, December, 
1913. It was written by Melville 
Davisson Post, who showed a real un- 
derstanding of his theme. Unfortu- 
nately, it was a deaf-mute who was the 
villain of the tale, and we should very 
much dislike to have either the deaf or 
the hard of hearing played up in that 
light, even for the sake of dear pub- 
licity. But the point is that Mr. Post 
knew what he was writing about. The 
solving of the mystery in the tale hinged 
on an almost perfectly forged letter, per- 
fect as to the writing, but betraying that 
the forger had overlooked something else. 
There were words misspelled in the let- 
ter—well, the deaf-mute often mis- 
spelled words, but his mistakes of spell- 
ing were of an entirely different nature. 
The forger spelled, or rather misspelled, 


Mr. and Mrs. Raw, founders of the Russian 
Club 
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phonetically; the deaf-mute misspelled 
according as his memory failed him. In 
other words, the deaf-mute was eye- 
minded, the forger ear-minded, and so 
some one solved the problem. But this 
brief mention is not half the story; if 
you care to read it, hunt up that back 
number of the magazine at the library. 

Incidentally, we are attempting to 
train up librarians in the way they 
should go. Have you done anything to 
get those in your town interested in a 
section of books for us? If so, please 
let me know what, and how you accom- 
plished it. 

Speaking of publicity, this might be 
a good place to discuss the free and 
wide advertising recently given to faith 
healing. From different parts of the 
country people have sent me clippings 
telling of the wonderful restoration of 
hearing of some deaf children in 
Rochelle, Ill. I have even seen pictures 
of two of the deaf girls singing hymns 
of praise that they had been so miracu- 
lously cured. Letters of inquiry from 
school authorities give assurance that 
medical tests reveal not one particle of 
improvement in the children’s hearing. 
Some of the newspaper reports say that 
their teacher certainly notices an im- 
provement, others that their parents are 
sure that complete healing will follow, 
still others that medical tests show that 
they have been healed. If we are going 
to accept a newspaper report rather than 
the honest word of a school superin- 
tendent, then we shall have to believe 
that deafness can be cured by nose div- 
ing. Even more frequent than these 
items in regard to faith healing are the 
reports of some miraculous cure of 
deafness by going up in an airplane and 
then taking a header for earth. The 
medical journals and our own VOLTA 
Review have revealed over and over 
the falsity of these claims. Some time 
during the war a soldier who had hys- 
terical deafness (a mere kink of the 
mind, not organic trouble at all) went 
up in an airplane and came down cured. 
No change had taken place in his ears, 


The Volta Review 


but the little mental -kink had been 
ironed out because the soldier thought it 
was going to be. Such stuff is too good 
for an ambitious, but not overly truth- 
ful, reporter to pass up. What price, 
publicity? The price has been paid even 
in human lives. A boy in Ohio went up 
in a plane to get rid of his deafness. 
He came down minus that and life as 
well. 

To touch on the subject of faith heal- 
ing is a delicate matter, but I see no 
reason why any of you readers should 
not give your experiences here in the 
Friendly Corner if you wish to. It is 
not faith healing against which I hold 
a brief; it is against deception in re- 
porting it. 

In July I brought up the question of 
homes for those who are no _ longer 
young. A friend responds to that with 
this note: 

What you wrote about the two old gentle- 
men strikes a responsive chord in my heart 
for I am entirely alone much of the time. 
because the family are all away motoring. 
No one really has time or thought to tell 
me the news or happenings. I[ am not 
complaining, because it seems to be the way 
of the world and the times. 

That’s just why I thought it might 
be a good idea to air our views—be- 
cause it is the way of the world and the 
times. There ought to be many replies 
to this question. Which would you 
prefer, for your old age, a home with 
your family or a home with people of 
your own age and interests? Can the 
two generations mingle their interests, 
especially when deafness enters into the 
situation? If you are interested in the 
selection of such a home, read what Dr. 
Cadman has to say about it. A friend 
very kindly sent me this clipping: 

I know that the choice of such a home 
is of great importance for you and I urge 
you to take all the time necessary to select 
one suitable in every way. Begin by con- 
sulting your rector. Nearly all churches 
provide homes for their aged members 
which minister to their spiritual as well as 
their bodily needs. 

Next, consult your physician. He may 


know something definite of the institution 
you decide to enter. Some are free, but the 


majority stipulate a modest entrance fee, which 
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I trust you can afford. Quite recently a social 
worker’s report dealing with homes for the 
aged left me with the impression that while 
all do good work some are more comfortable 
and homelike than others. Do not fear that 
you will fail to find what you want, and per- 
mit me to wish you and all of whom you are 
typical a long and mellow eventide which the 
night shall linger to disturb. 


Since we are touching on this, that, 
and everything today, I'll include here 
a clipping sent me by a friend. It has 
to do with our much discussed topic of 
church aid. 


The Webster Groves Presbyterian Church 
has established what might be called “ser- 
vices extension” for the benefit of one of 
the oldest officer-members, who is confined 
to his home by protracted invalidism. The 
church long ago installed the church acous- 
ticon, which has been giving a hearing of 
the services to deaf members of the con- 
gregation who are in their pews. But re- 
cently, by means of a wire connected with 
the acousticon, carried to the invalid mem- 
ber’s home with a receiver attached, this 
invalid also, sitting in his room, has been 
hearing the service—sermon and music—as 
completely as though he were present at 
the church. 


Just one more thing before we break 
up our little meeting. It is a story told 
me by one of my C. C. “chilluns”, a 
young man who came to this country 
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from Norway and brought the story 
with him. 


A deaf man was trying to sell malt on 
the market, but he could not get the price 
he wanted, so he went to a larger city in 
the hope of getting more for his goods. 
On the way to the city the deaf man 
thought over what questions he would be 
called upon to answer. “First, they will 
want to know what I have in my basket 
and I will reply, ‘Malt.’ Next, they will 
want to know how much it costs and I 
will say, ‘Seventeen dollars and fifty cents.’ 
Of course they will suggest a lower price, 
so I shall say, ‘Well, that is what they offered 
me in my home town so I came here hoping 
to get more.’” 

In the city his first customer was a man 
who said, “How do you do?” 

“Malt,” replied the deaf man. 

“What have you in your basket?” 

“Seventeen dollars and fifty cents,” said 
our deaf friend. 

“You talk as if you needed a good thrash- 
ing!!” shouted the would-be customer. 

“Well, that was what they offered me in 
my home town so I came here hoping to 
get more.” 


From September to December is a 
long time. I shall be looking for letters 
from many of you. There is plenty of 
time, too, for initiating new C. C. mem- 
bers. The goat is always ready for a 
new rider. I'll bring him out whenever 
you say so. Always cordially yours, 

THe Frrenpty Lapy. 


This Month’s Contributors 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE is editor of the 
Votta Review and Maser R. is a 
valued member of its staff. 


Personal experience in graduating from col- 
lege in spite of deafness prompted EvizaBeTH 
KNowWLEs to take an interest in her subject. 


CAROLINE J. SEYMOUR lost her hearing at 
the age of twelve and graduated from a school 
for the deaf before beginning the series of 
college experiences of which she writes. Her 
record is one of those on the chart in this 
issue. 


The graduation of Sapr—E Etta ROSENBERG 
is not listed on the chart this month because 
it took place in the spring of 1928. All 1928 
graduations will appear later. Miss Rosenberg 
introduces herself adequately and admirably. 


Federation members are very familiar with 
the name of FLoreEnce P. Sporrorp, the Vice- 
President of their Second Zone, but not all of 
them know the letters that help to endear her 


to her friends. One of them has found its 
way to “Avenue Eye.” 

“JouHNn A. FERRALL has again been elected 
League Manager of the Interbureau Duckpin 
League of the Department of Agriculture,” 
says the Washington Star. “Seven years ago 
the League combined the positions of president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, handed 
them to Ferrall, and designated him League 
Manager. He has been re-elected to the office 
annually since, the curious feature being that 
he is totally deaf and so is voted into office 
before he actually knows what is going on in 
the meeting.” Writing, you see, is not Mr. 
Ferrall’s only vocation. 

Epwarp S. ELizaBetH STRICK- 
LAND, and Coratie N. have been 
introduced in previous numbers of the Votta 
REvIEw. 

GWENDOLYN ARNDT FLANDERS is a recently 
retired teacher of the deaf, who is experienced 
especially in the smaller day schools, one of 
whose problems she attacks. 
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School Home Ideals 
The Children First 


By Epwarp S. TILLinGcHast 


(Continued from July) 


children come first in thoughtful 

planning. They are the hope of the 
family, the nation, and the race. Their 
potentialities seem almost unlimited. 
With amazing swiftness they grow, they 
change, they develop day by day. A 
little urging and loving guidance at the 
right time and in the right way, or a 
little neglect and yielding in the wrong 
direction in effect may be multiplied 
many times in the fateful results of 
future years. Therefore, in the true 
home, children are enveloped with love 
and their physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare receives first consideration at 
every turn. 

So it should be in a great institution, 
whose sole purpose of organization, 
existence, and support, is the welfare of 
certain children. When schools reopen 
in the fall we note this thought reiter- 
ated again and again: “This school is 
for the children only. But for these 
children not an officer, teacher, or em- 
ployee would be drawing salary here.” 

We see the same thought echoed in 
our school journals, as when the editor 
of the N. E. A. Journal sounds a clarion 
call to duty in these words: 

“Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging re- 
sponsibility. Let us exalt him above industry, 
above business, above politics, above all petty 
and selfish things that weaken and destroy a 
people. Let us know that the race moves 
forward through its children, and, by the grace 
of Almighty God, setting our faces toward the 
morning, dedicate ourselves anew to the service 
and the welfare of childhood.” 

But as in countless homes we find 
this noble ideal set aside, or crowded 
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tialities, 


out by other interests, so we find vast 
differences in different institutions as to 
the degree to which it is realized. Very 
much depends upon the active, intelli- 
gent interest or the misunderstanding 
and indifference of the public, of the 
parents, and of the boards of managers. 
These, in turn, are affected by the atti- 
tude of superintendent and subordinates. 
He, in his turn, may be so hedged 
about with limitations of power, with 
hoary traditions and precedents, with 
political, business, and local family and 
social influences and interests, that free- 
dom of action is greatly limited, if not 
impossible. It may temptingly 
easy to drift in the currents of prece- 
dent with the local tide, right or wrong, 
rather than do battle for a group of 
deaf children, whose real problems and 
difficulties are generally so little under- 
stood. Especially will this be true if 
he be lacking in moral courage and the 
qualities of intelligent leadership neces- 
sary to meet the situation. So it may 
be with his superiors, and so with his 
subordinates. 

Thus the ideal of The Children First 
in our schools for the deaf, as in all 
schools, is beset with danger and diffi- 
culty at all times and from all sides. It 
is forever being undermined by the 
forces of individual and group selfish- 
ness. Those attacking it work under 
cover by dark and devious ways with a 
never ending variety of specious reason- 
ing. Its triumph means magnificent 
achievement for childhood. Its failure 
means the tragedy of childhood’s poten- 
unrealized and _ unfulfilled, 
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passed as the curse of ignorance to un- 
born generations. 

Occasionally upon its enemies is 
turned the powerful searchlight of 
truth, as when the author of “Mother 
India” writes her terrific indictment of 
child marriages in that land of mystery. 
Thinking on these things, who can fail 
to recall the words of the Master twenty 
centuries ago: “But who so shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

It seems, indeed, a far cry from the 
vicious extremes of misdirected educa- 
tion in India to our splendid modern 
state schools for the deaf. Yet, even 
into our most palatial schools, creep 
subtile poisons that paralyze the power 
and predominance of this great ideal 
that should control their conduct. 

It is important to see clearly that this 
ideal of the children first does not mean 
simply that children should have the 
best of everything. It does not mean 
pampering them with luxuries, housing 
them in magnificent buildings, depriving 
them of incentives to hard work and 
self-sacrifice, and training them to ex- 
pect all life’s pathways to be made 
smooth and easy for them. 

It does mean recognition of every 
child’s right to loving guidance and the 
very best quality of education that the 
state can provide. It does mean truly 
scientific and constant study of the 
child’s supreme needs and possibilities of 
development. It does-mean that every 
dollar appropriated for the education of 
children should count as nearly as pos- 
sible for 100 per cent in educational 
values for these children. It does mean 
that progressive, intelligent, high-minded 
service, not selfish exploitation of the 
education of the deaf as a means of 
livelihood and incidental profit, should 
be the dominant note, the first considera- 
tion in every office, class room, and de- 
partment of. every school for the deaf 
in America. 
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So interpreted, we have in this ideal 
one of the severest and most significant 
tests that can be applied to many of the 
important details of the organization and 
conduct of our institution schools for 
the deaf. 

For instance, in the making of ap- 
pointments we find that, beginning with 
the Board of Managers or Trustees, and 
following through the final determinants 
in the selection of the executive officers, 
the teachers, and all the subordinate em- 
ployes, either the best person available 
is selected and is retained because of 
his or her special training, previous ex- 
perience, intelligence, character, and 
proven merit, or a second, third, or 
fourth rate person is selected, or is re- 
tained, for reasons not relevant to the 
ideal stated. Preference may be given 
because of political connections and in- 
fluence, or business and family influ- 
ences, or because of locality of residence, 
or because of friendship and sympathy 
for a person in need, or for a family 
that has suffered reverses, or in order 
to return a favor, or by reason of indif- 
ference in trying to find the best per- 
son, or merely to maintain a certain 
comfortable and safe status quo of or- 
ganization with the least possible degree 
of probable disturbance to those who are 
a part of it. The irrelevant reasons 
are numerous and sometimes complex, 
but always kept in the background and 
under cover as much as possible. 

The case of a certain teacher, who by 
the annual roll call of the Annals is 
recorded as having taught in seven 
schools in seven successive years and 
seems finally to have secured a perma- 
nent foothold in the profession, illus- 
trates the lack of high and generally 
recognized standards for the selection 
of teachers in our work. Another case 
comes to mind of an old man, physi- 
cally a near wreck, forced to take nar- 
cotics to ease tormenting pain, quite 
unable at times to keep awake during 
class hours, yet forced by poverty to 
teach on and on beyond his allotted 
years of usefulness in the classroom till 
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death finally came to him in his school- 
room. In some respects this is an ex- 
treme case, but in others it is typical. 
Here was no pension system or any 
other adequate plan of retirement, but 
almost iron-clad precedent and tradition 
favoring the teacher at the sacrifice of 
his classes for years till the bitter end. 
The number of teachers who without 
any special pedagogic training whatever, 
or perhaps a six weeks’ private course, 
with barely more than eighth-grade 
schooling, who have entered the “pro- 
fession” by the side-door emergency 
route and have remained, often securing 
salaries closely comparable to those of 
teachers of far better education and de- 
pendable efficiency, again illustrates how 
often the Children First ideal is set 
aside in the class room for irrelevant 
reasons. 

We get the full effect of this attitude 
only by careful study of the history of 
a school and a long series of its appoint- 
ments. But wherever this ideal is reck- 
lessly compromised there follows the in- 
evitable pathetic trail of tragedy in edu- 
cational opportunities not realized, years 
of mediocre attainment through low 
standards of accomplishment, near-crimi- 
nal waste of children’s precious time, 
cumulative waste of public funds, decep- 
tion of the parents and the public about 
the real educational accomplishment of 
the school, and the establishment of dis- 
astrously low precedents and standards 
of attainment. In no field of human 
endeavor, perhaps not even in the 
churches, is the truth so profoundly and 
poignantly significant that “Not failure, 
but low aim is crime.” 

Perhaps the most glaring examples of 
compromise of principles occur when 
party politics are permitted to dominate 
a school, but happily such conditions 
are becoming rather rare, and certainly 
far less common than a generation ago. 

Another rather frequent example is 
found where a large school in a small 
town is controlled by local business, 
social and family interests, determined 
to retain for themselves, their town, 
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their friends, and their relatives the 
largest possible share of school patron- 
age. This united determination then 
becomes the dominant factor in the con- 
duct of the school, and the highest in- 
terests of the children must very often 
take second place. Local influence be- 
comes a powerful determinant in the 
appointment and retention of teachers 
and employees, whether they are the 
best obtainable or not, whether they are 
capable physically, mentally, and by ex- 
perience of rendering 100 per cent serv- 
ice or not, and whether or not their 
salaries are based upon the actual value 
of services rendered, or are determined 
by other considerations. 

Still another type of failure of the 
ideal we are discussing occurs when 
political minded state officials strive to 
make a record or reputation for economy — 
by holding salaries to a minimum, com- 
pelling the employment of the cheapest 
teachers and other employees to be 
found, shortening the school term upon 
the slightest excuses, and thereby limit- 
ing the educational activities and stand- 
ards of the school to the lowest ebb. At 
every turn this record for economy, not 
maximum educational efficiency, is up- 
permost in mind. But to make a good 
case, broad claims to both are constantly 
being made. The sad results of an era 
of such so-called school economy can 
be traced in the history of a school for 
years. Often the parents and_ public 
not otherwise informed think all is well. 
They sometimes seem indifferent, mainly 
because they do not fully realize the 
significance of what is taking place. 
The children who are the real sufferers 
do not realize till many years later how 
different their life battles and struggles 
might have been if they had had a dif- 
ferently ordered and directed education. 

But even more often the children suf- 
fer from politicians’ waste rather than 
politicians’ economy. A large fixed ap- 
propriation is secured for the support 
of a school, say $200,000 for illustra- 
tion. Neither parents nor children, the 


direct beneficiaries, are in position to say 
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much about the expenditure of the 
money. They should be thankful to get 
so much for so little. But other persons, 
hoping to benefit in one way or another, 
have a full stock of reasons, arguments 
and special pleas why it should be spent 
in certain ways to the mutual profit of 
the children and themselves or their 
friends or relatives. 

Here we meet the simple arithmetical 
fact that when a school pays for any 
particular service or lot of supplies five 
cents, or five dollars, or five hundred 
dollars more than is reasonably neces- 
sary, or than any private individual or 
business corporation would pay, it is in 
effect diverting these amounts from the 
maximum benefit of the children to the 
special benefit of the person or persons 
furnishing the supplies or service. 

There is no escape from the logic or 
the mathematics of this proposition, yet 
many plausible and oft-repeated argu- 
ments are advanced in the effort to ob- 
scure it or get around it by diverting 
attention to other aspects of the subject. 
It is often argued that a school admin- 
istration should seek local popularity by 
practicing a discreet liberality with state 
funds. It should help build the local 
community at the expense of the state. 
Interminably the thought is emphasized 
that the state is great and rich, there- 
fore it can afford an easy liberality; 
that a few cents or dollars saved on 
some particular article or salary is so 
remotely infinitesimal with relation to 
the general state revenue that it is not 
really worth considering. Once admit 
or assume this attitude and it is most 
natural and easy to extend it to hun- 
dreds and in time thousands of the 
small items that make up the total of 
institution expenditures. 

Such an attitude will extend rapidly 
from employee to employee, and even 
to pupils. Then the multiplication table 
comes into play. Five cents on ‘the 


dollar sounds quite small, but extended 
to the whole appropriation mentioned it 
amounts to the tidy sum of $10,000. 
The big significant fact to be stressed 
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in this connection is not what is usually 
put forward (1. e. the loss or gain to the 
state as a whole) but the weight of loss 
that falls directly upon the deaf chil- 
dren. They are the real and certain 
losers when, from a fixed appropria- 
tion, any useless purchase is made, or 
there is excessively liberal payment for 
inferior service, or for supplies, or when 
there is careless and wasteful handling 
or use of such supplies, or in the use of 
time for which full pay is expected. 


The direct loss to the state may be 
indeed insignificant. To the tax payer 
it may be infinitesimal. But if by rea- 
son of these losses a considerable per- 
centage of deaf children must be kept 
in overcrowded classes, or must be 
taught by some half-trained, poorly 
educated teacher, or out of school can- 
not have a trained instructor in physical 
culture and educative recreation, or can- 
not have a gymnasium for such recre- 
ation; if their eyes, their teeth, or their 
tonsils must be more or less neglected; 
if there are no comfortable reading 
rooms supplied with an abundance of 
graded and suitable reading matter for 
them; if they must work in poorly 
equipped trade shops, where the real 
vocational and educational purpose in 
view is subordinated to the economic 
one of turning out as much useful work 
as possible in the least possible time in 
order to save the institution money; if 
playground space and equipment are not- 
ably lacking; if the school fails to send 
out into the highways and byways and 
gather in all deaf children entitled to 
an education; if there is no attempt 
whatever at scientific research into diffi- 
cult problems; then we begin to realize 
the full significance of waste in the con- 
duct of an institution. 


The children-first ideal demands that 
each institution appropriation be consid- 
ered as a most sacred trust fund made 
available for helpless children, unable to 
determine, demand, define, or protect 
their just rights and highest interests 
Once set aside this ideal and we open 
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wide the door to betrayal of this high 
trust in countless ways. 

Disregard of this ideal sometimes 
seems to attack a school like a moral 
contagion. If A, B and C are plainly 
disregarding it, then D, E and F begin 
to argue that they may as well disregard 
it also. Excuses and alibis for so doing 
multiply and gain vigor like so many 
noxious weeds in a neglected garden. 
First is the old standby: “If others are 
doing it, why shouldn’t I?” Next in 
frequency is another equally flimsy old 
argument: “The children, or their par- 
ents, or the superintendent, or the 
Board do not understand and do not 
appreciate when one does put forth one’s 
best efforts, so what’s the use?” An- 
other comes from a faint-hearted and 
weary stressing of the apparent futility 
of effort: “The deaf children are so 
terribly handicapped in language. This 
class is so hopelessly behind, so slow, so 
mistaught by previous teachers. They 
can’t possibly learn much worth while. 
So why worry? ... Just teach them to 
speak and speech-read a little set vocabu- 
lary. Teach them writing, mechanical 
addition and multiplication, some memor- 
ized rudiments of geography and history, 
perhaps a few definitions in grammar. 
That much will usually get by the par- 
ents, the public, and the Board. Why 
worry trying to give them real educa- 
tion, much less higher education?” 

Sometimes a fine spirit prevails in the 
class rooms, but out on the playgrounds 
and in the playrooms the ideal of the 
children first seems to have been forgot- 
ten. There comes to mind the picture 
of a great institution of over 300 pupils 
and no play apparatus except one dilapi- 
dated teeter board. Memory also recalls 
scenes in playrooms, fairly swarming 
with children and nothing whatever for 
them to amuse themselves with, no 
games, no play houses, no wooden blocks 
or boxes to build with, no sand table, no 
scissors and cutting material, no paints 
and brushes. no blackboard and crayon, 
not even half a dozen rubber balls, just 
the furniture and each other to work on 
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with more or less disastrous results, 
especially on rainy days. 

How different the well-directed pri- 
vate home with its mysteries of the 
attic to explore, or perhaps the base- 
ment, or the barn, or the garage in 
which to make and keep things that 
boys love! Relatively what a supply of 
constructive tools, materials, and toys 
are at hand! All these cannot be dupli- 
cated in the institution, but they can in 
some measure be paralleled by a little 
ingenuity and persistent. thoughtful plan- 
ning. The point is that if we must 
bring 300 children from their homes to 
an institution home for the greater part 
of their childhood, there should be a 
specialist in educative recreation to take 
the place of some 500 parents, who 
otherwise would be concerned with the 
use of the leisure time of these 300 chil- 
dren in their homes. 


Sometimes the children-first ideal 
seems to be quite lost sight of in the 
school kitchen. Instead of a real student 
of food values, or food economist or 
dietitian worthy the name, we find the 
situation more or less under the domi- 
nance of cheap, ignorant, institution 
cooks, and a maximum of syrup, oleo- 
margarine, fried potatoes, boiled beans, 
baked hash, etc., with a scant minimum 
of milk, good meat, fresh vegetables, 
and either fresh or canned fruit, making 
up the routine dietary that can often 
be predicted weeks ahead. Usually the 
actual net savings from such a dietary 
are more imagined than real because of 
the great and unavoidable waste of un- 
eaten portions of food that, lacking 
variety and appetizing flavor, are finally 
disposed of in the garbage pail. 

Sometimes the mere architectural 
planning, interior arrangement and use 
of the buildings indicate the failure of 
high ideals of child care. Thus, for in- 
stance, we sometimes see in building after 
building of a large school, the sunny 
southern-exposure front rooms occupied 
almost entirely by officers and teachers, 
while the only living or playrooms as- 
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signed the children are almost sunless 
north rooms, or over-heated, poorly ven- 
tilated and lighted basement rooms. The 
officers and teachers may come and go, 
while the children are required to spend 
many hours in these more or less cheer- 
less and gloomy rooms. 

It is incomparably easier to criticize 
than to construct. But to construct 
aright it is of supreme importance that 
we have the right spirit, the right atti- 
tude, the right ideals. Illustration after 
illustration but emphasizes that in every 
department and phase of the conduct of 
our institutional schools from the office 
of the director to the work of the 
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humblest employee we find the ideal of 
The Children First either present and 
dominating or absent and forgotten. At 
every turn we meet its searching ques- 
tion as to the right or wrong of a con- 
dition, a decision or a general policy, 
which by action or inaction we are 
actively or tacitly approving. With end- 
less persistence it presses upon us the 
question: What sort of natural, happy, 
homelike conditions are we providing 
for the children whom we are taking 
from their real homes for the greater 
part of their childhood years? Surely 
it is a question that should be faced 
frankly and given most serious thought. 


Rhythm For Deaf Children 
of Ungraded Schools 


By Gwenpotyn Arnot FLANDERS 


er of the deaf who has an un- 

graded school can do _ with 
rhythm, let us stop and define rhythm 
as it pertains to our special problem. 
How can we make rhythm valuable to 
a child who has lost, or perhaps has 
never had, the sense of hearing? What 
shall be our aims in giving to rhythm 
valuable time of which there is so little 
to spare in our ungraded schools? 

As I see it, we have three definite 
aims in the teaching of rhythm to the 
deaf. First, through the distinguishing 
of rhythmic movements and _ various 
tempos as taught by means of the piano, 
guitar, or some other instrument giving 
forth strong vibrations, we-can help 
the child to become more natural and to 
lose many of the awkward movements 
which are so much a part of him when 
he first enters school. 

As a child continues in school he will 
often develop speech habits. 


Bee considering what a teach- 


Through how many sleepless nights 
have teachers tossed trying to find a 
solution to this problem. Therefore, 
second, with the use of our musical in- 
struments (preferably a piano) in word 
drills used for clear, accented pronun- 
ciation, we find many of the exagger- 
ated mouth movements so characteristic 
of the deaf disappearing. The teach- 
ing of poetry for accent and rhythm, 
with the accompaniment of the piano, 
will often cause a child to lose his slow, 
“drawn-out,” unintelligible speech. By 
using rhythm in speech work we are 
able to help the child to speak in a 
clear-cut, snappy manner. 

Third, let us think of the deaf young 
man or woman who attends a social 
function. Everywhere young people are 
dancing. How ill-at-ease and self-con- 
scious our young friends must feel! 
Oh! if only they could take part in the 
evening’s fun! Why, while they are at- 


tending school, can -we not take time to 
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To some 
teachers it may seem a waste of time, 
but to our deaf friends who have had 
this privilege it means a great deal. 
Teach them a simple waltz, fox trot, or 
one step. Teach them how to conduct 


fit them for this situation? 


themselves at such a function. Do this 
during your rhythm period in the eighth 
year of school. Stop and realize how 
much children in a rural community 
need this sort of thing. Therefore, our 
three aims in rhythm are to teach the 
child to become natural in his move- 
ments, to improve his speech, and to 
train him for future social life. 

As I write I can hear many teachers 
saying, “How can we, who have so 
many subjects to teach, get time for 
rhythm?” I fully understand your 
problem, as I have been in your place, 
but one will find it well worth the time 
to give the children a little of this work 
even if only thirty or forty-five minutes 
a week. 

I have found excellent methods used 
in progressive graded schools and insti- 
tutions, but many of them are either so 
intensive or so gradual that the teachers 
of ungraded schools find themselves 
accomplishing very little by their use of 
them. The trouble is, I believe, that 
the methods have been worked out with 
the curriculum of the graded schools in 
view, rather than with the program of 
the ungraded schools, which are in the 
majority. 

One method which is very popular at 
present begins by teaching the children 
the value of the notes. To me, that 
seems unnecessary because very few 
deaf children will ever make use of that 
knowledge later. A little deaf child has 
so much to learn! Why burden his 
mind with that which is unnecessary? 
The child is further taught certain arm- 
and-foot movements to express the kind 
of note which is played. If a child has 
to give so much attention to his arm- 
and-foot movements, he cannot keep his 
attention upon “feeling the vibrations” 
from the instrument. It will help him 


a great deal more to get the vibrations 
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and then to express them in the correct 
tempo independently, rather than imitate 
the teacher’s baton, or to express the 
rhythm by mechanical movements. 

If your rhythm work is merely imi- 
tation you cannot accomplish your aims. 
The child’s movements will be stiff and 
formal rather than easy and natural; 
his speech will not improve except in an 
artificial way; and you cannot train him 
successfully for his place in the com- 
munity life of the future. The child 
must be taught to feel the rhythm of 
the selection so thoroughly as it passes 
through his body that he at once makes 
it a part of himself. Unconsciously he 
should let himself sway or beat the 
time. In time he should be able to get 
the tempo standing away from the piano 
(the distance depending upon the amount 
of hearing the child has). Your aims 
will be accomplished by making rhythm 
a part of the child rather than by his 
imitating the teacher or learning the 
value of notes. 

When introducing children to the 
piano I always let them get the differ- 
ence between “high” and “low” first. 
Show them which is “low” by having a 
child place his hand on the piano where 
the vibrations are easily felt. Then play 
a bass chord and at the same time speak 
the word “low.” Proceed in the same 
way for the word “high,” but this time 
your chord will be in the treble clef. 
Then test him by having him shut his 
eyes, keeping his hand on the piano 
while you play one or the other. Have 
him open his eyes and tell you which 
was played. This will give him some 
idea of pitch and can be used later in 
“lowering” or in “raising” his voice. 
For further drill you may play a num- 
ber of chords of each type. Have the 
child speak the words “high” or “low” 
in the correct sequence in which they 
are played. 

Example. 1. low, low, high 
2. high, low, high, low 
3. low, high, low, high 
4. high, low, high 
Now, having introduced the piano, 
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you can begin on tempo or time. Play 
any well-accented selection in two-four 
(2/4) time. Count 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, etc., 
allow the child to get 1, 2, from your 
lips and the accent or rhythm from the 
piano by placing his hand upon the in- 
strument (sounding board, sides or 
back). Have the child speak “one,” 
“two,” giving more voice to “one” than 
to “two.” Clap your hands accenting 
the first clap. Have the child do this. 
Let the child stand close to the piano 
while you repeat the selection. Tell him 
to feel the vibration coming from the 
floor into his feet. When he recognizes 
the rhythm to be the same as before, let 
him clap his hands to the accompani- 
ment of the piano. Now test him with 
closed eyes. You will find that he 
thinks this the best kind of game. 

As soon as you feel that he has that 
much well established, try a waltz for 1, 
2, 3. Develop it in the same way as you 
did 1, 2. Then for contrast and variety, 
alternate and see if he can tell whether 
the selection played was in 2/4 or 
3/4 time. Drill on these two until they 
become a part of the child. Then de- 
velop (4/4) time or a good snappy 
march. As a change, let the child march 
around the room carrying a flag. This 
is good drill and also helps to fix the 
rhythm in the child’s mind and body. 

In teaching these various tempos, let 
us not forget that our aim is to have 
them so fixed in the child’s body and 
mind that playing any one of them will 
set his nerves to tingling and his body 
to swaying in correct time. 

At this point I would develop a skip 
and a run. Use the same method you 
did in teaching the tempos. Continue 
with a side skip and a walk. Later on, 
let them feel and express the flying of a 
bird, an elephant’s heavy, leisurely tread, 
the galloping of a horse, a jump, or let 
them swing under an apple tree. The 
music for these various movements can 
be easily found in any collection of 
kindergarten rhythms. (See outline at 
the end of the article.) 

Simple folk dances may be taught to 
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primary, intermediate, and grammar 
children alike. Have the children feel 
the time and rhythm at the piano. Let 
them count the time. Next, have them 
stand a short distance from the piano. 
Again let them express the tempo. 
Teach the first step. Beat the time with 
a pointer while they are trying it. Tell 
them to “listen with their feet.” Teach 
remaining steps in the same way. Then 
forever after use the piano for the 
tempo. I have found that the children 
do most certainly enjoy the simple 
dances and drills taught in this manner. 
It is worth every moment of hard work 
and energy a teacher puts forth just to 
see the bright eyes and gleaming faces 
as the children realize that they can 
dance! These dances come in very con- 
veniently, too, in making up a program 
for your special days. 

With the intermediate and grammar 
students I would have for my rhythm 
aims the development of voice and 
speech. I would drill on pitch, pronun- 
ciation, enunciation, and speed. This 
will entail quite a bit of individual work, 
so don’t expect to accomplish everything 
at once with all students. The students 
must give a quick response and put 
forth much effort and thought to secure 
results. 

To develop pitch I would again make 
use of “high” and “low.” Let the chil- 
dren try to imitate the pitch of the 
chord. Now this is slow, tedious work, 
but if you persevere you will succeed 
in getting the result. For a child with 
a high voice use only bass notes. Hav- 
ing felt the note from the piano, let the 
child get the vibrations of that note 
from your voice. The child should place 
one hand on your chest, the other upon 
her own and imitate the sound. Let 
the child count from one to ten, trying 
to keep the voice on the same pitch. 
Give short sentences or nursery rhymes 
in the same way. 

For clear-cut enunciation and pronun- 
ciation, teach the rhythm of words. For 
example, use a musical selection in 3/4 
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time and teach, family, Emily, aitrily, 
daintily, etc.: 

Fam i ly Em i ly 

1 2 3 a 


Accent your first syllable and give the 
remaining two quickly and softly. 

In like manner, children’s names, geo- 
graphical terms, and places may be 
taught. Father, mother, baby, auto, 
apple, etc., belong to the 2/4 family. 
Minnesota, vegetation, compensation, are 
all members of the 4/4 family. Use 
your vocabulary and spelling lists for 
this drill. 

You may also teach commands in the 
same way. 

1 2 3 1 2 3 
(Come to me, Clap your hands) 
Work of this nature corrects lagging 

speech or exaggerated mouth move- 
ments. The elements become distinct, 
and some of the monotony of the deaf 
child’s voice disappears. After this has 
been taught, the deaf child will speak in 
a clear, snappy manner. 

Poems taught to music are good 
drill and give novelty to your program. 
One year during National Education 
Week I taught “America” and _ the 
Pledge to the Flag in this way. The 
results were more than I had hoped for. 
Every word was distinctly heard, al- 
though eight deaf children were speak- 
ing in concert. Two county superin- 
tendents listened speechless and with 
tears streaming down their faces. 

Just a word now for the seventh and 
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eighth grade students. Let them try a 
waltz, fox-trot, or one-step. When they 
have mastered these, let them have a 
matinee dance once a month with the 
hearing eighth graders as guests. Have 
your deaf boys lead your hearing girls 
and vice versa. This will help them to 
feel at ease a few years hence when 
they attend community functions. How 
much happier and more contented our 
people will feel if they have the self- 
confidence and assurance that they can 
dance and mingle with their friends as 
well as their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters! No dainty little deaf Miss Wall- 
flower under these conditions! No sul- 
len, red-faced, bashful, awkward young 
man who feels himself out of place be- 
cause of his handicap. Instead, bright, 
happy faces and shining eyes, taking a 
just pride in their accomplishments. 

If possible, why not have a radio with 
ear phones some afternoon to test your 
eighth-year students? See if they can 
get the rhythm through the radio. They 
will enjoy that as much as our hearing 
boys and girls delight in a music appre- 
ciation contest. 

Knowing how much a definite pro- 
gram of rhythm would have meant to 
me in my first year of teaching, I am 
offering you one which I have used and 
found satisfactory. With my best 
wishes for success in your work, I sub- 
mit a program to be used in part or 
whole as it meets the needs of teachers 
of ungraded classes of deaf children. 


A School Year's Rhythm Program 


MontTH Primary GRADES INTERMEDIATE AND MATERIAL 
GRAMMAR 
1. Sept. Introduce low, Review low, high Folk Dances 


high 


pitch work and drill 1. 
in pronunciation. 


Progressive Mu- 
sic Series. 
Teachers’ Manual 
for Book I.. Sil- 
ver, Bennett & 
Smith, Chicago. 
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2. Oct. Teach 1, 2; 
1, 2,3; & 
2.3 
Contrast drill 


3. Nov. Teach skip, run, 


march, jump. 


Work on simple 
folk dances. 


Review skip, run, 
march, jump. Review 
1, 2; 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3,4. 


6. Feb. Teach gallop, fly, 
swing, side skip, 


elephant’s tread, etc. 


%. Mar. Distinguish various 
rhythms, movements 
taught in Jan. and 
Feb. Simple Folk 
Dances. Work on 
vocabulary for pro- 
nunciation. 

Folk Dances for 
May Day. 
Mother Goose 
Rhymes. 


8. April 


10. June For the few re- 
maining days work 
up your weakest 


points. 


Any autumnal poem. 
Use your own school 
curriculum. Hal- 
lowe’en poems set 
to music as found 
in school songbooks 
are good. 

National Education 
Week. Thanksgiv- 
ing. For these days 
teach “America,” 
Pledge and one of 
Riley’s Thanksgiv- 
ing poems. 
Christmas Program. 
Drills. Folk dances. 


Work on pronuncia- 
tion and pitch. 


A minuet. (Can be 
used later for Spring 
program). A short 
poem about Lincoln 
or Washington. 

A poem of spring. 


Drill on vocabulary 


for pronunciation. 


Drills and Folk 


Dances for May Day. 


Your Flag and My 


‘Flag. Any patriotic 


selection for Me- 
morial Day. 

Bird or flower poems 
may also be used. 
Same as primary. 


. Patriotic 


. One 
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2. Collection of 


of Rhythms, Vol. 
3, Arnold. 


. Poetry 


Riley’s Childhood 
Poems. 


selec- 
tions taken from 
school readers. 
Hundred 
One Best Songs. 
Cable Co., 1100 
Cable Bildg.. 
Chicago. 


Notes—I spent just 45 minutes a week on this program. So if some of 
it seems repetition, remember that forty-five minutes a week isn’t much time in 
which to accomplish even this little. 

In teaching poetry, be sure the children memorize it first before the piano 


is used. For best results, do not take a poem with more than 3 stanzas. 


4. Dec. 4 
‘ 
j 
; 


II. 


III. 


. North America. 


. The 


Geography Notes 


By ExvizaBetH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from August) 


5-A Course oF STUDY 


. The Earth. The seasons; latitude 


and _ longitude. 

Location and cli- 
mate; surface and _ drainage; 
countries; large cities; coast line 
and chief ports. 

United States. Extent and boun- 
daries; climate; surface and 
drainage; agriculture; mining; 
manufacturing; cities; people. 

SYLLABUS 

Earth. The seasons; names 

and approximate length of sea- 

sons in different zones. 

Names of circles; division of a 

circle into degrees; location of 

places determined by latitude and 
longitude. 


North America. Countries. 
United States; name of each 
state. Alaska. Canada. 


Name of provinces. 
Central America; name of repub- 
lics and territory. 

Mexico. 
Panama. 
United States. 

North America. Cities. 
United States. The chief Atlan- 
tic and Pacific ports: the chief 
Gulf ports; a port on each of the 
Great Lakes; the Mississippi 
River ports; a city located in the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Canada. The capital of each 
province; Port on the St. Law- 
rence; Port in British Columbia. 
Mexico. Two Gulf Ports; two 
Pacific ports; Capital. 
Central America. A port in each 
division. 


Panama. A port on the Atlantic; 
one on the Pacific Ocean. 
Alaska. Capital; a port on Ber- 
ing Sea. 
Mountain Systems. 
lachian. 
Mountain Ranges. (a) In the Rocky 
Mountain System, the Coast range; 
Sierra Nevada range; Cascade range; 
Bitter Root range; (b) In the Appa- 
lachian Mountain System, the Alle- 
gheny range; Blue Ridge range; Cum- 
berland range; Tennessee range; the 
Adirondack range and Catskill range 
in New York State. 
River Systems. Mississippi, St. Law- 
rence, Yukon, Hudson. 
Tributaries of the Mississippi. Red, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Des Moines, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Tributary of the Columbia. Snake. 


Rocky and Appa- 


Other Important Rivers. Connecticut, 
Delaware, Potomac, Rio Grande, 
Colorado. 


Lakes—Superior, Michigan, Erie, Hu- 
ron, Ontario, Great Salt Lake, Tahoe. . 

Peninsulas. Labrador, Florida, Lower 
California, Alaska, Nova Scotia. 

Islands. Vancouver, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, West Indies, Long Island. 

Straits. Bering, Davis, Florida, Wind- 
wards, Channel. 

Gulfs and Bays. St. Lawrence, Mexico, 
Hudson, Baffin, Georgian. 


GRADE 5-A MOTIVATION 


I. The Earth. 

The first work of this year concerns 
itself with the review of the important 
commercial countries learned in Grade 


4. An excellent way to review these is 


by competitive location work. Two 
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pupils are allowed to go to the map and 
are given the names of several places 
learned the previous year, the pupil who 
first points to the places as named, has 
the approval of the class. 


Not too many places should be given 
to one couple, but pupils should fre- 
quently be changed that all may have an 
opportunity to prove to their own satis- 
faction and that of the class, that they 
remember very well. A few moments 
each week given to this kind of work 
will help the pupils to become quite 
alert. 

Give a swift review of the chief 
products of the earth determined by lati- 
tude. Draw out the fact that latitude 
means distance, not a zone, not a line. 
(See notes on latitude.) 


Give a review on zones. Draw out, 
“A zone means the land and water be- 
tween the circles and tropics’ and not 
the lines themselves. 

Teach, “A circle is a ring. A tropic 
is a circle (or ring) around the earth. 
Every ring, circle or tropic is divided 
into 360 parts. One part is called a 
degree.” 

On the blackboard draw a hemisphere 
with tropics and circles naming each, 
and marking the number of degrees it 
is from the equator. (Write the names 
outside the hemisphere.) 

Write the names of the zones (inside 
the hemisphere) in their proper place 
between tropics and circles. 

Find and learn the countries through 
which the Tropic of Cancer passes. 
Learn lands through which 

Equator passes. 

Explain longitude as simply as pos- 

sible (see notes on longitude). 


the 


Suggestive Questions 


“Ts New York City east or west from 
London ?” 

“About how many degrees west from 
London is New York City? (Have the 
pupil count and find out).” 

“On what meridian 
City?” 


is New York 
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“T -know a city 71° west longitude. 
What city do you think it is?” 

“In what longitude is New York 
City?” 

“Salt Lake is 112° W.; what does that 
mean ?” 

“Cairo is about thirty degrees east 
from Greenwich. How would you 
write this?” Where is Greenwich? 

“Is Manila east or west from the 
prime meridian? How many degrees is 
it away from Greenwich?” 

“Where is San Francisco?” 

“Can you find a city in South America in 
the same longitude as Chicago? Try it.” 

“Demonstrate the cause for a chanve 
of season, and day and night (see notes 
on Cause for Change of Seasons.)” 

“Have pupils experiment with globe 
and light, putting the globe in position 


for day in North America. “Why has 
North America day now? It is turned 
toward the sun?” 

“Has China day now? Why not?” 


Continue experimenting until well 
understood. 

Place the globe in position for sum- 
mer in the United States. “Why is 
June warmer in the United States than 
in Argentina?” 

Put the globe in proper position for 
December. “What countries have sum- 
mer in December?” 

This is a subject that requires fre- 
quent review, and in all grades. It is 
never safe to assume that the child re- 
members it perfectly, simply because he 


has been carefully taught. 


II. North America. 

As a foundation for the study of 
North America, draw an outline map. 
(No details allowed). If possible, use 
printed outlines to trace over first, then 
follow this first outline tracing just 
inside the original outline, then another 
inside of the second tracing, then an- 
other inside the third. Often this 
method helps to fix the outline more 
quickly than independent drawing. 
Countries of North America. 

The United States is divided into 48 
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states. “Between what parallels of lati- 
tude is it?” Many of the states were 
learned in connection with the study of 
food, clothing, and shelter taken up in 
the 4th grade. We now learn the names 
of all states east from the Mississippi 
with the capitals. 

“What is a capital?” (See notes on 
Capital versus Capitol). Learn states 
west of the Mississippi, with capitals. 

Alaska is studied in connection with 
the United States. “Judging by its 
latitude, what products would you ex- 
pect to find there?” ‘What minerals 
are found in Alaska?” 

Canada is divided into 9 provinces 
and 5 territories. ‘No big trees grow 
north from the 60th parallel; can you 
tell why? The Mackenzie River is 
larger than the St. Lawrence River; 
which is more important? Why?” 
(judge by latitude). 

Have pupils work out the definition 
of a state, as a division (or a part) of 
a country. A province is also a division 
of a country. “What is the difference 
between a state and a province?” 

“A state is a division of a country, 
where the people are allowed to choose 
and vote for the President of the whole 
country.” 

“A province is a division of a country 
where people do not choose their Presi- 
dent, but a Governor General is sent 
from the country to which the province 
(or territory) belongs, to be the chief 
officer of all the country. 

People living in the Philippines did 
not choose General Wood to be their 
chief officer. The United States Gov- 
ernment sent General Wood to be the 
Governor of the Philippine Islands. 
People in the provinces of Canada do 
not choose their Governor. The British 
government sends a man to be their 
chief officer.” 


“Mexico is in what zone?” ‘What 


agricultural products do you think are 
found in Mexico?” 

Central America is divided into five 
republics and a territory belonging to 
Define a republic. 


the British Empire. 


The Volta Review 


(Consult geographies for details of all 
countries named. ) 


Teach that an isthmus is a narrow 
land connecting two larger bodies of 
land; then ask pupils to tind an isthmus 
in the Western Hemisphere. “What is 
the name of that land?” “The isthmus 
of Panama.” 


“Does Panama belong to the United 
States?” “How long do you think it 
would take a ship to sail from San Fran- 
cisco around South America?” “About 
how far is it across the Isthmus of 
Panama from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Ocean” “Why did the United States 
want to lease land in Panama?” “Did 
you ever see a canal?” “What is a 


canal?” “Do you know the name of a 
country in Europe that has many ca- 
nals?” (Show pictures and have children 
estimate the width of canals shown, then 
compare with the width of the street in 
front of the schoolhouse.) “Do you 
think our street is wide enough for two 
big warships to meet and pass each 


other?” “How many feet wide did the 
United States dig the canal across 
Panama?” After the children have 


given their ideas, tell them that the 
canal is ‘from 300 feet to 1000 feet wide 
and almost 50 miles long. Ask—‘Do 
you think it is a good plan for the 
United States to own land on both sides 
of the canal?” “Why?” The United 
States governs a belt of land 10 miles 
wide in Panama. All the rest of the 
isthmus is governed by the people of 
the Panama Republic. ‘What waters 
are connected by the Panama canal?” 
“What lands are connected by the 
Panama Isthmus?” “Through what 
waters may a ship sail, going from New 
York to Panama city?” “At what large 
island would the ship probably stop?” 
“What is an island?” On the map point 
out five islands. The names of the 
chief oceans, gulfs and bays surrounding 
North America are now learned and defi- 
nitions are drawn out. 

Some of the most important work 
of the 5th grade is the study of drain- 
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age, river systems, mountain systems, 
causes for rain and for deserts, and di'f- 


OUTLINE FOR FIFTH GRADE WORK 


The Earth. 


North 


America. 


The United States. 
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ference in climate of places in the same 
latitude. 


The United States by Groups. 


Type Work. 


New York State Detail. 
SUGGESTIVE SCHEDULE 


Jan.-Fes.-Mar. Aprit-May 
SEPT. Oct. Nov.-Dec. The U. S. by N. Y. State 
The Earth North America The U.S. Groups Detail 
Chief Countries| Countries Natural Won-| Type Work N. Y. State 
reviewed by|U. S. States ders. (a) New Eng- detail 
competitive lo-| east from the|Niagara land: lum-} Drainage of 
cation. Mississippi. (water from ber, stone. N. Y. 
Products States west four lakes). maple su-|(a) Into what 
judged by from the Yellowstone gar, manu- large bodies 
latitude. Mississippi. geysers. facturing. of water do 
Tropics and cir-|Provinces Ex-| Yosemite (b) Atlantic: the rivers 
cles (each di-| plained. Nine| trees. coal, turpen- flow ? 
vided into 360} provinces of|Canyon: tine, rice,|(b) What is the 
degrees). Canada. Colorado tobacco. outlet for 
Zones named Which are| Yellowstone. |(c) South Cen- Lake Chau- 
and defined. noted for fish?|Caves: tral: cotton, tauqua, On- 
Longitude for wheat? Mammoth petroleum, tario, Five 
explained. Republic Manitou cane sugar. Finger 
Longitude f| Explained. New Mexico. |(d) North Cen- lakes ? 
New York} Republics of |River System tral, E.: |Forest Reserves 
City, Chicago,| Central versus a corn belt, and 
San Francisco,|_ America. river. stock yards | Water Supply. 
Pekin. An Isthmus Source— transporta- Canals. 
What South] defined. Mouth. tion. Commercial 
American city} Panama, Mountain (e) North Cen- cities. 
in the same} Suez. System tral, W.: |New York City 
longitude as Lakes versus a ranch life, History 
Chicago? Great Lakes mountain cattle and bridges 
Tahoe Altitude. sheep, parks 
Salt Lake. Defined wheat. museums 
Drainage. (f) Western, prominent 
Rocky Mt.: buildings 
pueblos. education. 
(g) Plateau (The above 
States : should of course 
irrigation. |be adapted to 
(h) Pacific state in which 
States : class lives.) 
salmon 
fishing, 
lumbering, 
gold mining. 


WRITTEN TESTS ONCE A WEEK 
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The Lip-Reading Practice Class 


By A. KENFIELD 


SPELLING (Advanced Work) 


UPIL writes the underlined word 

Pp on the board and repeats the 

sentence. This exercise causes 

much merriment. Who can spell? 

1—The picnickers destroyed the wild- 
flowers. 

2—A married woman takes precedence 
over a young girl. 

3—When presiding at a meeting, your 
method of procedure should be ac- 
cording to approved rules. 

4—I bought a prophylactic tooth brush 
at the drug store. 

5—Edison spends many hours in his 
laboratory. 

6—The fort was stocked with enough 
provisions to withstand a _ long 
siege. 
?7—Sift the flour through a sieve. 
8—A leviathan was a large aquatic 
animal mentioned in the Bible. 
9—The horse was frightened and_ be- 
came unmanageable. 

10—I was lost in the narrow labyrinth 
of the streets of Boston. 

11—I found myself in a most perplex- 
ing dilemma. 

12—You are presumptuous to assume 
first place. 

13—The warm weather gave me a feel- 
ing of lassitude. 

14—Gold is a malleable metal. 

15—Her manner is overbearing and 
arrogant. 

16—Colloquial sentences are rather easy 
to read from the lips. 

17—The eruption of Vesuvius was a 
dreadful catastrophe. 

18—The coleus has a beautiful and un- 
usual foliage. 


Famous NuMBERS 


(Founded on the game of the same 
name in the Mary Dawson game book.) 


Pupils were asked to think of famous 
numbers and to think rapidly. The re- 
sult was this list. Teacher reads a group 
without interruption. Pupils try to re- 
member and to repeat as many sentences 
as possible— 


0—The Zero Hour. 


1—The Year One. 
A-1. 
One-Hoss Shay. 
“One if by land and two if by sea.” 
Once upon a time. 
“One among a thousand.” 
“One nation indivisible.” 


2—The Two Orphans. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The Heavenly Twins. 
Two Little Girls in Blue. 
“Gold Dust Twins. 
“The animals went in two by two.” 
“Two bites of a cherry.” 


3—The Three Virtues. 
The Three Graces. 
The Three Fates. 
The Brave Three Hundred. 
The Three Brave Men who held 
the Bridge in Rome. 
The Three Wise Men. 
The Three Wise Men of Gotham. 
The Three Blind Mice. 
The Three Gifts of the Magi. 
Three Little Maids from School. 
Three Rings of Saturn. 
Three Little Kittens That Lost 
Their Mittens. 
4—Four Georges. 
Four Seasons. 
4th of March. 
4th of July. 
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The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

Four-leafed clover. 

Four corners of the earth. 

4 and 20 blackbirds. 


5—The 5.20 boat. 
The five senses. 
?—Lamps of the Sanctuary. 
Hills of Rome. 
Days of the Week. 
“We are Seven.” 
The 7th daughter of the 7th 
daughter. 
The seven sleepers. 
Seven wonders of the world. 
Seven sages. 
Seven ages of man. 
Seven Sutherland Sisters. 
“Seven times one are seven.” 
9—Nine Muses. 
Ninety and nine. 
Nine lives of a cat. 


Possession is nine points of the 


law. 


12—Twelve months of the year. 

Twelve Caesars. 

Twelve Disciples. 

12th Night. 

Twelve stars of the Pleiades. . 

Twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
13—Thirteen original states. 

Thirteen—a baker’s dozen. 

Thirteen—an unlucky number. 
14—Fourteen Points. 
16—Sweet Sixteen. 

16 to 1. 

16th Amendment. 
40—Forty winks. 

Forty days and forty nights. 

Forty thieves. 

Forty days of lent. 

The Roaring 40’s. 

The Forty-Niners! 
5%—“Fifty-seven varieties.” 
%6—“The Spirit of 76.” 
1001—One Thousand and one Arabian 

Nights. 


Numsers—For All Grades 


Give rapidly (Dictation). After all 
numbers have been given, call a quick 
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pupil to the board. Give numbers again. 
Teacher faces the pupil who is at the 
board, thus affording side face practice. 
Pupil at the board repeats numbers and 
writes them on the board. Punils check 
their papers. Pupil remains at board 
until he fails, when another is called for- 
ward to take his place. If pupil is 
very quick and does not fail after ten 
numbers have been given, call another 
pupil to the board, as all should be in- 
cluded if possible. 


27 223 204 
54 903 306 
83 806 773 
234 90 1001 
976 35 2345 
91 58 3678 
81 599 2013 
31 898 3456 
57 97 777 
983 82 9810 


Frenco Worps GENERAL USE 


Write the following words on the 
board. Give sentences and pupil repeats 
sentence and crosses off the word hav- 
ing the correct meaning. Or give sen- 
tences and ask pupils to write on the 
board the correct French word. 


bon ami demi tasse_ entente cordiale 
bon soir ennui faux pas 
boudoir en route 

bouillon féte 

chateau garage 

debut mayonnaise 

a la mode _negligée 

au gratin nomdeplume 

au revoir passé 

béte noir soirée 

bizarre rouge 

blasé en rapport 

decollété chauffeur 

debutante detour 


1—I have a good friend. 

2—Good evening. 

3—Her private sitting room is beau- 
tifully furnished. 

4—What kind of soup will you have 
for lunch? 

5—They live in a large castle in France. 
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6—She made her first appearance as an 
actress in New York. 

7—She is always dressed in the latest 
fashion. 

8—Do you like macaroni with cheese? 

9—Good by, until we meet again. 

10—House cleaning is a bugbear to me. 

11—Her house is furnished in the most 
fantastic manner. 

12—She has become indifferent because 
she has too much of everything. 

13—Her evening gown is made with a 
low neck. 

14—This is the girl’s first winter in 
society. 

15—Will you have a small cup of coffee? 

16—I am tired and filled with the spirit 
of weariness. 

1%7—We stopped at Yellowstone Park on 
our way to New York. 

18—They will give a garden party when 
the roses are in bloom. 


The Volta Review 


19—We are building a house for our 
automobile. 

20—Salad dressing tastes good with 
asparagus. 

21—Some women wear a wrapper in 
the morning. 

22—She writes under an assumed name. 

23—My dress is out of style. 

24—I am going to a party this evening. 
25—A small amount of paint on the 
cheeks is sometimes becoming. 
26—I enjoyed the lecture because I was 

in perfect accord with the speaker. 
2%7—We have a driver for our car. 
28—The road was in such a poor con- 
dition that we had to drive around 
another way. 
29—The feeling of friendliness between 
the countries is somewhat strained. 
30—She said and did such foolish 
things. 


© 
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Two New Books by John Dutton 
Wright 


Many parents and teachers of little deaf 
children still remember gratefully the book 
entitled “What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know,” published by Mr. John 
Dutton Wright in 1915. Up to the time of 
its publication there was very little in print 
to guide the mother who had discovered 
deafness in her own baby; and, such cases 
often being isolated, it was not infrequent 
that the best advice such a mother could 
get was, “Wait till the child is six; then 
place him in your state school.” Of the 


precious formative years lost and the host 
of children doomed to silence by this lack 
of information we probably have little idea. 
Little by little the gap was recognized and 
a start was made toward filling it in by 


| 
13 
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\ 
Nes / 
means of magazine 
articles. Then came 
Mr. Wright’s little 


book which has car- } 
ried its message of 
hope and_ progress = 
all over the world, 
and to which he 
later added a corre- Z 
spondence course for 
mothers of little deaf 
children. 
Those who have 
regretted the passing 
from print of that 
book will be glad to 
know that in another, 
recently issued, entitled, “The Little Deaf 
Child,” Mr. Wright has amplified and made 
even more valuable the material of the first. 
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Written in the sympathetic and non-techni- 
cal style which made the earlier book so 
usable, this one fits into the present era of 
appreciation of the preschool period in child 
life and will prove a boon to both parents 
and teachers of young deaf children. One 
of the points which will especially interest 
teachers in schools where no physical ex- 
aminations are made is the simple and in- 
genious adaptation of a standard eye test 
suggested. 

The subject matter is arranged for use 
in the home with the child of two, of three, 
and of four and five years of age. In 
addition, there is valuable statistical matter 
and practical advice as to dealing with the 
child after he has entered school. 

Another valuable little book from Mr. 
Wright’s pen is “A Handbook of Practical 
Auricular Training.” In it is given the 
system of auricular training perfected and 
successfully used in the Wright Oral School, 
New York City, before its introduction into 
the numerous other schools now using it 
either wholly or in part. In outlining the 
system, sixty-six model exercises are given 
with valuable comment and suggestion. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. James C. 
Harris, Superintendent, and Miss Nettie 
McDaniel, former Principal, of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf, at whose joint request 
it was written. 


The Cause and Cure of Speech 
Disorders 


By James Sonnett Greene, M. D., and 
Emilie J. Wells, B. A. 
‘In this volume the writers have under- 
taken to present in non-technical language 
the fruit of experience gained in the Na- 
tional Hospital for Speech Disorders, New 
York City. The book is divided into four 
sections : 
I. The Person Who Stutters. 

Ii. The Person Who Stammers. 

III. The Person Whose Voice is Abnormal. 

IV. Diagnosis—History Outline. 

The stutterer is described as a person 
of strong neurotic tendency, and stuttering 
as a defect of conversation, which may exist 
in spite of perfect enunciation; while the 
stammerer’s difficulty is “not dependent up- 
on the emotional speech life of the in- 
dividual, but upon the mechanical speech 
life of the individual,” being a defect of 
enunciation. The speech of the foreigner 
and that of the deaf “and dumb” are classed as 
stammering. 

In Sections II and III may be found an 
excellent and well illustrated description of 
the vocal apparatus and a number of exer- 
cises having value for the teacher of the 
deaf. The book is not, however, one to be 
accepted as authoritative from our point of 
view, nor one that can safely be given to 
the inexperienced teacher, for in the peril- 
ous attempt to popularize the technical, 
Many inaccuracies and insufficiencies appear. 
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It is unfortunate that the general effect 
of the book should be marrred by lack of 
exactness, as instanced in such statements 
as, “They all (stutterers) can sing at all 
times” P. 79, and “Our vocal organs must 
emit some sort of sound in order to make 
any or all of the letters of our language,” 
P. 228; and by such evidences of poor proof- 
reading as tolerable good speech and the only 
things——is, etc. 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 
Instruction 


By Dr. Joseph J. Weber. A Columbia 
University doctor’s thesis (1921). 

Published by the Educational Screen, Inc., 
Chicago. 

The central problem of Dr. Weber’s in- 
vestigation was: Will the use of pictures 
along with verbal instruction effect economy 
in the learning process; and if so, how? 
There were four consecutive experiments 
conducted in Public School 62, New York 
City, with large groups of children. 

Experiment A involved three methods of 
presenting certain geography lessons: 

I. The usual informal talk or lecture 
followed by a short oral quiz. © 

II. The same lecture followed by a cor- 
related travelogue film. 


III. The film followed by a closely cor- 
related lecture. 

Subsequent tests showed that the third 
method was considerably the most suc- 
cessful. 

Experiment B involved an imaginary ani- 
mal which existed in two forms, a chart 
drawing and a verbal description. The 
drawings of the pupils from the chart and 
from the description demonstrated clearly 
the value of the picture in forming a clear 
concept. 

Experiment C used a lantern slide dia- 
gram of an artesian well, and again demon- 
strated the value of the concrete over the 
abstract in forming clear concepts. 

- Experiment D involved four methods of 
instruction : 

I. Study of the printed page. 

II. Oral teaching. 

III. The lesson in film form. 


IV. The screen version accompanied by 
oral comment. 


The general conclusion reached by means 
of the various tests was that pictorial in- 
struction aids perception and interest, while 
the verbal part challenges the learner to 
reorganize the concrete matter into ab- 
straction and generalization, and that a 
wise balance of the two methods constitutes 
the best method of instruction. 


While the conclusions reached present no 
novelty to the skilled teacher it is of in- 
terest to know that such investigations 
have been made, and with scientific care. 
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Misfortune 
My name is Hard Luck—the wrecker of 
rare dreams; 
I follow all who seek the open fray. 
I am the shadow where the far-light gleams 
eo ae who seek to know the open 


Quitters I break before they reach the crest, 


But where the red field echoes with the 


drums, 
I build the fighter for the final test, 
And mold the brave for any drive that 


comes. 
—Grantland Rice. 


She Mis-Heard Them, of Course!—A lady 
living in a London suburb was shocked at 
the language used by two men. repairing 
telegraph wires close to her house. 

She wrote to the company on the matter 
and the foreman was asked to report. 

This was his report: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the telegraph pole and acci- 
dentally let the hot lead fall on Bill. It 
went down his neck. Then he said, ‘You 
must be more careful, Harry.’” 


A Little Sharper Retort.—Two little girls 
were coming home from school when one 
commenced to tease the other. 

“T don’t care,” said Mabel. “You are only 
an adopted child. Your father and mother 
are not really yours.” 

“T don’t care, either,” 
papa and mamma picked me out. 
had to take you just as you came.” 

—Our Children’s Home. 


retorted Grace. “My 
Yours 


A Change of Occupation—What good is 
hearing, anyway? Even when one hears he 
often fails to understand. A certain man, 
for example, had called on a doctor to be 
physically examined. After the examination 
the physician said to him, “You need a rest; 
what is your occupation?” 


“I work in a chain store, doctor,” was 
the reply. 
“A chain store?” said the physician. 


“Handling iron is too heavy work for a man 
of your slight build. Leave.” 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


[The following lines were sent me anony- 
mously, perhaps a commentary on my well 
known pollyanna attitude toward life—Jaf.] 


If you think you'll succeed, then you will! 
(Provided no doughtier rival 

Delivers a punch on the site of your lunch 
That leaves you unfit for survival). 


If you’re sure of the prize, then you'll win! 
(That is, if no fleeter contenders 
Should enter the race, and keep up such 
a pace 
That you finish among the tail-enders.) 


If you know that you can, then you must! 
(No matter how stupid your plan), 
Just trust to sheer pluck (never credit dumb 
luck) 
And the glorious Doctrine of Can. 


(And if, at the last, you are failing 
Despite inspirational rant, 
You may, nevertheless, win financial success 
By writing a volume of can’t.) 
—Petrarch II. 


Imported China.—The Chinese have numer- 
ous traditions concerning their famous phi- 
losopher Confucius. One of these traditions 
tells us that one day while Confucius was 
walking in the fields outside the city of 
Tientsin, meditating, he noticed a woman 
weeping bitterly beside a fresh grave, which 
she was fanning v:gorously. He was touched 
by her evident grief, and said to her, “O 
sorrowing one, what is your trouble?” 

“Honorable Excellency,” she said, “my 
husband just died.” 

“No doubt he was a good husband and 
you are to be pitied,” comforted Confucius, 
“but why are you fanning his grave?” 

“Exalted one, ” replied the woman, and her 
voice choked with sobs, “my husband made 
me promise not to marry again until his 
grave was dry.” 


A Lighter Touch 
I once had a doggie named Spark, 
Who met with an auto at dark. 
It gave him a glance 
And pressed out his pants— 
And tore off a part of his bark! 
—Judge. 
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The Far West Conference 


The second meeting of the Far West Con- 
ference for the Hard of Hearing was held at 
Camp Friendship, Oak Glen, California, 
July 3-8, 1928. Over fifty people attended 
the Conference, and forty of them took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of spending the 
five days together, giving and receiving 
mutual help on the various topics that were 
discussed at the meetings. Many fine 
speakers were on the program which was 
planned by a committee in charge of Miss 
Kenfield, of San Francisco. The news- 
papers were most generous in giving pub- 
licity to the meetings. 

Professor E. R. Nichols from the Speech 
Education Department of the University of 
Redlands gave a splendid talk on speech. 
He stressed the point that mental attitude 
has much to do with one’s voice, and 
brought out the fact that it is ummecessary 
that hard of hearing people should have 
unnatural voices. He urged that all culti- 
vate the voice and use it as much as pos- 
sible. He gave much helpful advice and 
answered numberless questions following 
his talk. It was a real privilege to have 
such a man as Professor Nichols speak: be- 
fore our Conference. 

Dr. Willis M. Gardner of the Department 
of Corrective Physical Education of the 
Los Angeles City Schools told most in- 
interestingly of the detection of the hard of 
hearing child by the use of the audiometer. 
He told how the tests were given and the 
results obtained, and how the deafened , child 
was put in the proper class for instruction 
in lip-reading. His wonderfully inspiring 
talk made the rest of us feel the urge to 
do something for the hard of hearing 
children in our own communities. 

Miss Ethel Hilliard, a teacher in the 
Gough School of San Francisco, spoke of 
the necessity of special attention to the 
education for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing child, and of the limitless possibili- 
ties and returns from work with these 
children. Miss Hilliard believes it is en- 
tirely possible for the deaf child of normal 
mentality to learn to read the lips and 
speak with naturdf.voice. When the par- 
ents will not cooperate she believes that 
the child’s education should be compulsory. 
Many examples from the pupils in her 
classes were given as proof of some of her 
statements. 

It was a great surprise and pleasure to 
have Juliet Clark Corlett with us for a 
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short time. She spoke extemporaneously of 
her connection with Mr. Nitchie and his 
school in the early years of its existence. 

Mr. H. D. Hicker of the Rehabilitation 
Bureau, State Board of Education, told 
about the work that his department is do- 
ing for all handicapped persons seeking such 
aid. Hundreds who have been disabled 
through an accident or some other misfor- 
tune are given help in training their re- 
maining resources to make themselves self- 
supporting and respected citizens, when 
they otherwise might become dependent up- 
on charity. The deaf are included among 
those who receive training in numerous 
remunerative occupations. 

The teaching of lip-reading in private 
and public schools had an important part 
on the program. Much to our regret, Miss 
Messner, who was to speak on the estab- 
lishment of the public school classes in Cali- 
fornia, was unable to be present. Miss 
Case, Miss Kenfield, and Miss Allard gave 
demonstrations of their work before the 
general meeting. The Teachers’ Council of 
which Miss Case was Chairman, was very 
helpful, and brought out many ideas of 
interest to the teachers. 

Interesting reports affording helpful ideas 
and suggestions were presented by the thir- 
teen leagues represented at the Conference. 

Miss Dimock of New York gave a splendid 
talk on “Social Service in New York City” 
as it is carried on by the Sanzoray Club 
and the New York League. She pointed out 
that there are many opportunities for such 
work in every city. . 

The National Conference at St. Louis was 
brought very near to us in the fine talks 
given by Miss Case, Miss Kenfield, Miss 
Jackson, and Mrs. Poindexter, all of whom 
had come direct to our nfeeting from the 
National Conference. They told of the 
meetings, the entertainments, the special 
trips; and Mrs. Poindexter, as Zone Vice- 
President, told of the wonderful Board 
meetings she was privileged to attend. 

At the Business Session it was voted to 
have the Far West Conference continued as 
the official meeting for Zone IV. This will 
broaden out the opportunities to reach a 
greater number of people and be of larger 
service in general. Mrs. Poindexter as Zone 
IV Vice-President becomes Chairman of the 
meeting. She will appoint all committees 
and have charge of all arrangements. The 
meeting place and the time for next year’s 
conference will be announced later. 

(Continued on page 495) 
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EDITORIAL 


It takes time and persistent effort to educate 
the public to the needs of the hard of hearing. 
We also have put our shoulders to the wheel 
know only too well that the path is strewn 
with many almost insurmountable obstacles: 
prejudice, skepticism, and lack of interest. 
Especially is this true when we approach 
school and health authorities in regard to 
school surveys. Public schools operate under 
a yearly budget plan. The officials have been 
assailed so often with “new fangled ideas” 
that some of them look askance when asked 
to undcrtake another survey; they deny the 
existence of hard of hearing children in their 
own schools; and they refuse to believe that 
we have any authority for our seemingly ex- 
travagant claims. Some of us are prone to be- 
come discouraged when our efforts meet with 
such severe rebuffs in the beginning. We must 
remember that it is the “constant dripping” 
that wears away the stone, and that it is only 
by constant, well-informed, and united effort 
that we can educate the public to an under- 
standing of the needs of its hard of hearing 
children. Individual efforts in most cases can 
accomplish little as compared with the results 
obtained by those working shoulder to shoul- 
der, with the same goal in sight. Without 
individual efforts an organization could accom- 
plish little, but the success of an individual 
backed by an organization reflects both to the 
glory of the individual and the organization. 

Our local organizations for the hard of 
hearing have a large field open to them in 
the health program of their own communities. 
According to Dr. Richard Olding Beard, “It 
calls for a high order of community service. 
{t demands a new propaganda, a new type of 
organization. It requires expert supervision.” 
Dr. Beard speaks of the great importance of 
organization work in carrying on the public 
health work to which the problems of the hard 


of hearing belong. In speaking of committee 
work, he makes this statement: “The delega- 
tion of work to committees will develop active 
cooperation among members. It should be 
understood that committees act only under the 
responsible direction of their chairmen. Indi- 
vidual unauthorized action is the bane of or- 
ganizations. It paralyzes initiative and respon- 
sibility and destroys effective leadership.” 

We realize that only a mere beginning has 
been made towards the solution of the hard of 
hearing child problem, but oh, such a begin- 
ning! Let us not become disheartened if we 
are a long time in reaching the goal, but 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


The April number of Minnesota Medi- 
cine contains an article by Dr. W. W. 
Lewis, of St. Paul, entitled “What Price 
Luxury: The Toll of Modern Housing.” He 
calls attention to the prevalence of deaf- 
ness in regions of decided seasonal tempera- 
ture change. According to Dr. Lewis, at 
least 95 per cent of deafness is caused by 
diseases of the middle ear. Not only is 
the middle ear cavity ventilated by the 
Eustachian tube, but through this same tube 
all sorts of infection find their way into 
the middle-ear cavities from the nose and 
throat. Practically all middle ear affections 
are the result of affections of the nose and 
throat, due to their close connection to the 
middle-ear spaces inside the eardrum. The 
two nose and throat affections which cause 
so much trouble are obstruction and _ infec- 
tion. To quote Dr. Lewis: “Obstruction 
interferes with ventilation and drainage of 
the nasal chambers, which without ventila- 
tion and drainage brings on all sorts of 
complications locally and often  constitu- 
tionally. Obstruction in the nasal passages 
may be due to bony deformity occasionally, 
but infinitely more commonly is due to 
swelling of the lining membrane and _ soft 
tissue structures in the nose, thus blocking 
and interfering with the ventilation and 
drainage of the chambers communicating 
with the nostril passages. As a result, in- 
fection, which would otherwise be of a 
slight, transient or even innocent nature, 
develops into severe, troublesome, and only 
too often chronic catarrh or pusforming 
disease. . . . Most of our stuffy and ob- 
structed noses are due to the unnatural 
atmospheric conditions under which we live 
in regions having severe winter climates. 
The Architect of the Universe never in- 
tended that His creatures should live inter- 
changeably several times a day and even 
several times hourly, in temperatures of the 
arctic circle and, the torrid zone, or that we 
should be transported from Hudson Bay to 
Bermuda, back and forth, by the mere open- 
ing and closing of a door, as we are, atmos- 
pherically, by going back and forth from 
our steam-heated apartments of 75 degrees 
(Continued on page 495) 
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Club Bulletins 


At the Editors’ Breakfast in St. Louis, 
many important features of the club bulletin 
were brought up for discussion. Perhaps 
they can best be outlined here by quoting 
from Dr. Gilpatrick’s preliminary remarks: 
“There can be little doubt of the permanent 
value to any organization of a printed pub- 
lication with a regular interval of appear- 
ance. It will be read and valued by the 
members, and kept for reference. It offers 
the stimulation to its staff to do their best 
to develop a definite policy, to hold a pride 
in its growth and usefulness. It opens the 
way for sale of advertising space of real 
value to at least a limited class of adver- 
tisers .... Have one or more members of 
the staff do the advertising business ex- 
clusively. Put your calendar in form and 
locate it in the paper so that it can con- 
veniently be saved for reference. 

“A printed sheet is the only known method 
of getting information to a group of hard 
of hearing people. You can spend a lot of 
money on fancy printing, but you can get 
really good printing on good paper at rea- 
sonable prices. 

“To start, a publication must be backed 
by money from general funds. Membership 
dues can be raised to cover subscription or 
the subscription can be made separate. You 
will find that there is a saving from the 
fact that announcements which would other- 
wise have to be made at some expense can 
be carried by the regular publications. Re- 
ports at the end of the year and inter- 
mediate bulletins have been absorbed by 
the Guilder. Advertising revenue is a 
great help and can be made to almost if not 
actually pay for a small paper. Rates should 
be governed by local conditions. . . . Mem- 
bers who may be in the printing business 
have been found to be of great help, and 
the members are thus assisted themselves. 
My policy is that Guild business goes to 
Guild members whenever they are able to 
render similar service at similar rates. They 
have the first call. 

“Material should be canvassed regularly 
from all officers, chairmen, and all members 
who are active in the work. There should 
be a definite established date of issue and 
it should be adhered to strictly. Get the 
subscribers in the way of expecting the 
paper on a definite day, and see that they 
are not disappointed. Their interest thus 
enhanced will pay for the effort. Read the 
other constituent publications and use the 
interesting items. (Note: Be sure to men- 
tion the source from which the material is 
taken.) We are all glad to have our stuff 
reprinted. Note items of interest in the lay 
press and make use of this material. 

“Work up some definite editorial policies. 
Stand for something. Endeavor to give 
your editorial page an ethical standing on 
as high a plane as possible. Care in this 
department will be well repaid. You have 
a right to demand that the advertising copy 


you print be on a conservative plane, with- 
out exaggerated claims. 

“One of the most important functions of 
the club bulletin is to inform the club mem- 
bers as to advertised deafness treatments 
and as to fakes and quacks of all kinds. 
In this, great care must be observed. Be 
sure of everything before you put it in 
print. Fortunately, the American Medical 
Association is prepared to give you in- 
formation you may rely upon. It has all 
been previously published by their authority. 
Fakers fatten on publicity. They are ready 
to bring suits for libel, but if you are first 
certain of your facts, it is your duty to ex- 
pose them. Pamphlets on deafness cure 
quackery can be obtained for a nominal 
amount from the Bureau of Investigation 
of the American Medical Association, and 
should be kept on hand for general distribu- 
tion to all who enquire. 

“The responsibility of the editorial staff 
is considerable. If we recognize our respon- 
sibility, it adds zest to the labor, and we 
are not likely to be recreant to the trust. 

“I believe it would be better for all of 
our club bulletins to be the same size, and 
for all of them to be printed on white 
paper. A larger size page is usually more 
economical to make up and print. I sug- 
gest starting a general discussion of these 
questions in our Boards of Directors, and I 
will be glad to take the initiative by edi- 
torial discussion in the Guilder. 

“As to personal items, our rule in Boston 
is that we do not publish such items unless 
they have something to do with Guild work. 
I believe that most of us agree that the 
ordinary ‘Personal’ lowers the tone of the 
issue. It suggests ‘Small Town stuff.’” 

The question as to those who should be 
on the “free list” brought forth much dis- 
cussion. Mr. Prusia, of Des Moines, ad- 
vocated sending free copies of the bulletin 
to all of the hard of hearing people in the 
city in order to interest them in the work. 
Miss Samuelson stated that the New York 
League sends ten copies to all of the otolo- 
gists in the city with slips marked, “For 
free distribution on your office table.” The 
bulletins are also sent to all social service 
agencies, executives, principals of schools 
and health boards, and to broad-casting 
stations who may use material as “fill-ins.” 
Miss Brand, of Dayton, favored a large free 
list as the bulletin is the club’s best medium 
for advertising. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Dr. Gilpatrick: “The Editor has 
a small private list, not exceeding a half 
dozen, as his special privilege. Free copies 
go to the leagues, to the advertisers, to 
most of the Boston Council of Social Agen- 
cies. We have no set rule, but generally 
do no other free distribution. Extra copies 
of the paper cost comparatively little if no 
postage has to be paid on them....I am 
of the opinion that in spite of the well 
known fact that people generally do not 
value a thing that comes free, we could 
make good use of a larger free list. . . . There 
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is one more phase of the free list. Should 
members receive the paper whether or not 
they subscribe if there is a definite charge 
for subscription? When the Guilder 
was started I advised the Board to raise 
the annual dues a dollar to cover the 
Guilder, and send it to every member, 
but the Board did not take my advice... . 
At present the paper goes to all who pay 
for it, and to any others who express a de- 
sire for it but do not pay. 

The general trend of this discussion, how- 
ever, was that a small subscription price 
should be charged for club bulletins. 


Employment 

An Interview with a Deafened Teacher 

This friend of whom I write is very deaf. 
She wears a hearing device, but even with 
its aid she finds it difficult to hear every- 
thing that is said to her. However, she 
has taken speech-reading lessons and reads 
the lips fairly well. With her knowledge of 
lip reading, which she considers one of the 
biggest things in the life of the deafened, 
and with her hearing device, she has made 
for herself an enviable place in the life of 
her community. She has been teaching for 
many years, and in spite of her deafness she 
has risen to a high place in her profession. 
In a city of 14,000 people she has held the 
positions of Principal; Primary Supervisor ; 
Principal in charge of two schools; and at 
the present time she is Kindergarten Super- 
visor of two of the Public Schools, which 
position entails the additional duty of super- 
vising the work of college girls trying for 
degrees. Not only has she attained success 
in her chosen field, but she has taken a 
prominent part in the civic life of her com- 
munity, holding such positions as: Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Club, Superintendent 
of the Primary Sunday School, Chairman of 
the Civic Committee of the Women’s Club, 
etc. Perhaps the points which have made 
for her success can best be summed up in 
the words she used in the interview she so 
kindly granted me: 

“First, I do not feel that I have been such 
a success, my dear! I’ve simply done what- 
ever came to me the best that I could, and 
I’ve tried to make that best a little better 
than it is usually done by other folks. You 
see, if people do their work well, the world 
is very willing to accord them work to do. 

“Everyone has some handicap, you know. 
It may be physical, or it may be intellectual, 
or worst of all, it may be moral. You see 
that the others would be far worse, 
especially the latter. 

“Then, I’ve kept up with my profession. 
All of my degrees—and I have several— 
have been granted me since I have become 
deaf. What one lacks in one way must be 
overcome by extra effort in other directions, 
so I have hunted for work to do, used my 
eyes and other faculties, and gone on. Yes, 
and one must love work, too. Somewhere 
I have read, ‘Genius is a great capacity for 
hard work.’ 


“Then, you must love people. I’ve always 
loved life. In fact, I try to forget that I 
have almost no ears. It’s not easy to live 
the fullest life minus any faculty. But if 
you really love life and look for the largest 
life you can live, you'll just forget yourself, 
think of others, see their difficulties, and 
in helping them overcome, get friendships 
whose richness makes up for any handicap. 

“One friend of mine had a speech defect. 
In college, we sat side by side. When I 
missed a key word or a partial sentence, I 
glanced at her notes—the professor under- 
stood and approved. Then, after class, in 
preparation for next day’s lesson, I helped 
her couch her responses in words which 
she could more easily enunciate. So all my 
life I’ve hunted friendships—they are such 


joy. 

“And, let me see—yes, I’ve tried to be a 
lot bigger than my work. One must know 
more than one’s own business. Someone 
said to me once, ‘Well, you’re a constant 
surprise! I no sooner see you succeeding 
in one thing than you break out in a new 
place and do something else worth while!’ 

“One must study one’s own ability, be 
versatile, and success is certain. That is, if 
you keep sweet, forget self, think of others, 
and do your best. Now about the ‘keep 
sweet—When I was a young girl I read 
this, ‘Disappointment, his appointment.’ So 
I’ve always known instinctively that there’s 
a way to turn defeat into victory. A recent 
writer said of the intrepid commander, ‘The ~ 
battle is completely lost, but it is only two 
o’clock and there’s still time to win another.’ 

“And one must keep well—as well as one 
can be—-so there’s study of one’s diet, sane 
living, plenty of fresh air, all the necessary 
things for good health. 

“And one must look as well as one can, 
too. Buy becoming things, wear them 
proudly, feel at your best. There is so 
much in looking well. Keep trim and neat 
and walk with an air of success. 

“So you see that there is always hope 
beyond, and we'll say with Maeterlinck, 
‘Yet more is to be found in me.’ Let’s live, 
you and I, with the determination that 
the adventure of life shall not conquer us. 
The triumphant life may be now, and not in 
some far off future.” 


Finger Surgery 

Often enquiries regarding the value of 
“Finger Surgery” are received at headquar- 
ters. The following experiences regarding 
the treatment received by a minister, a 
member of the Federation, at the hands of 
a prominent Middle Western osteopath will 
be of interest: “I was pretty hard of hear- 
ing, having been so for about one and one- 
half years. Doctors think that my deafness 
was caused by scarlet fever when I was 
ten years old. After consulting several doc- 
tors and receiving treatment from seve 
local doctors, I finally, upon a friend’s ad- 
vice, went to an osteopath in a fair sized 
town in Minnesota. This osteopath, after 
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manipulating my bones and giving me ad- 
vice about how to get well and stay well, 
told me that he could almost guarantee a 
perfect cure and a permanent cure if I 
could only get to a certain doctor and have 
him by finger manipulation open up the 
Eustachian tubes. It would be necessary 
for me to see one of two doctors—a doctor 
in the Middle West or one in the East. 

“I brought this news to one of my rich 
parishioners, and immediately he gave me 
money with which to make the journey 
East to see the renowned osteopath. An 
Osteopathic Convention was in progress at 
the Waldorf Hotel in New York, so I used 
the opportunity to see the doctors and get 
the treatment free of charge, as they had 
these operations in front of the doctors 
and some spectators. 

“The doctor whom I had come to consult 
was on his way to Europe to try out his 
method, so I was told. Therefore, the osteo- 
path from the Middle West, who was sup- 
posed to be just as good, got the ‘job.’ On 
the day of the performance I was told to 
lie down upon the operating table so that 
it would be easier to reach the Eustachian 
Tube which had to be reached by sticking 
the finger back of the throat. They put a 
gag in my mouth, also filled the orifice 
with cotton so as 'to facilitate the operation. 
It was going to hurt me, they told me, but 
not so badly. There were two doctors at 
my feet, one or two on each side, and one 
at each hand to hold them down. Also, a 
nurse held my head while ‘the doctor per- 
formed the operation. This, I understood, 
was so arranged in order to hold me down 
on the table in case I should revolt. Any- 
one with any common sense would certainly 
know that such an ordeal, without an 
anaesthetic being administered, was grue- 
some from every point of view. I tried to 
get up when I was almost choked senseless 
by his finger manipulation, but found that 
precautions had been taken, as the assist- 
ants held me down. His fingers finally 
penetrated what he called the Eustachian 
tube, the blood flowed quite freely, and 
after I got up I got my breath back and 
kept alive. 

“I was in bed for a while, but was re- 
uested to come back for a test. I went back. 

was asked to sit on a chair, and other 
doctors on other chairs farther away. They 
talked to me, but I could hear very little 
as my condition, instead of being benefited, 
was rather worse. However, the doctor in- 
sisted that I could hear at least twenty per 
cent better, which was not true. I cannot 
know whether this came on by this terrible 
medieval operation or not, but I do know 
that it did not help a particle. I went home 
with the doctor’s idea that I was at least 
twenty per cent better, but, in my heart I 
Was convinced that it was the greatest 
humbug out. It is too bad (in my opinion) 
that there can’t be a law enacted forbid- 
ding such humbug, and a punishment for 
meacting money under such fake condi- 
ions.” 


New Constituent Bodies 


Four new Constituent Bodies have been 
added to the Federation: The Richmond 
League of Zone II; the Portland Lip- 
Reading Club, the Fresno Philocophus Club, 
and the Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara, 
all of Zone IV. The four new constituent 
bodies are doing excellent work, and active 
plans are under headway for broadening out 
still more under their new status. 


(Continued from page 492) : 
above zero to 25 below outdoors. The 
nose, which is comparable to a highly de- 
veloped thermostat and radiator constantly 
on guard to modify the inspired air, can not 
possibly adjust itself to such repeated and 
continued variation of temperature, and as 
a result develops swelling and overthick- 
ened tissues, which are out of proportion 
to the size of the passages, and obstruction 
with all its attendant troubles results.” 

He stresses the necessity of prevention 
of deafness rather than the attempt to cure 
it after the condition is well established— 
an almost complete impossibility. He ad- 
vises regular, daily outdoor exercise; a dash 
of cold water on the neck, chest, and throat, 
upon rising; moderate heat in living quar- 
ters; adequate ventilation; and care against 
disseminating infection. 

He urges the deafened to keep up their 
spirits and courage; to frankly admit a de- 
fect in hearing rather than to pretend to 
hear; to use a hearing device if it is a 
help; to study lip-reading; and to return 
to intercourse with the world through the 
blessing of the radio. In this way it will 
be possible for one to become “a philosopher 
and an optimist.” 


(Continued from page 491) 


The entertainment features of the Far 
West Conferences are fast becoming famous. 
Miss Rice is a genius in working out ideas 
and bringing out ‘talent. After the picnic 
on the 4th of July, an “old-fashioned cele- 
bration” was put on, with speeches, solos, 
races, and all that belongs to the Fourth of 
July. A parade of floats was staged before 
supper at the outdoor fireplace. Before the 
reviewing stand marched the Statue of Lib- 
erty with four attendants; Ben Hur and his 
prancing steeds; the Camp Friendship Brass 
Band; Betsy Ross and the First Flag with 
its thirteen stars; and other floats prepared 
with surprising skill and quickness. One 
evening a clever play was presented by 
means of moving shadows; this was fol- 
lowed by a pantomine. Another evening, 
a travel talk was given by Eleanor Holland. 
There were many hikes and side trips. The 
time was full to the limit, but the friend- 
ships made, and the close associations felt 
while putting on these entertainment fea- 
tures, will live throughout the year. 

Ottve Harris, 

Chairman, 

RutH Bart_ett, 
Secretary. 
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MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR} 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 

MISS ANNA C, REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
Work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 


central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. 


Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
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NORMAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Oral School for Deaf Children—Tuition Free 


Write for Information 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI 


WHITLEY MURPHY, Training Teacher 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., the sum of dollars 


to be expended by the Association in extending the philanthropic 
work of the Volta Bureau. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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